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Views of the News 


ITY councils cannot without good rea- 

son approve a comparatively higher 

pay level for one group of employees 
as against other groups. Such a step would 
throw a good over-all pay plan out of kilter 
and also result in lowered morale among 
the employees. But city officials sometimes 
are forced by the state to favor specified 
groups of workers. In requiring the city of 
Atlanta, for example, to pay prevailing 
wages to mechanics the state legislature 
either didn’t know or didn’t care that city- 
employed mechanics enjoy continuous em- 
ployment on monthly salaries, vacations with 
pay, and a retirement plan, while the me- 
chanics in private concerns generally are 
paid on an hourly basis (p. 311). Likewise, 
the Texas legislature in fixing minimum 
salaries for firemen and policemen did not 
consider the many factors that must be 
taken into account in determining pay rates 
on a sound and equitable basis. Pay levels 
of municipal employees still may be too 
low in some areas, but this problem can and 
should be solved at the local instead of at 
the state level. 

Local revenues from the property tax 
have been fairly uniform over a long period 
of years and since cities rely on this tax 
for most of their revenue, it is difficult if not 
impossible for cities to keep pace with the 
postwar trend of full-scale city operations at 
levels. Skyrocketing costs are 
forcing many cities to abandon or postpone 
construction work and equipment purchases 

511). One of the chief reasons why 
municipal costs have risen is the large in- 
crease in urban populations during and 
ince the war. Most of the population in- 
crease since 1940 has been in urban areas 

299). The stable property tax, plus in- 
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ing more and more cities to adopt special 
taxes and charges (p. 307). 


Apparently some cities believe that the 
federal rent control law affords too little 
protection for the public and are adopting 
ordinances to fill in the gap (p. 310). If 
federal controls are not extended beyond 
next February a great many cities will enter 
this field . . . Annual vaccination of dogs 
against rabies is another regulation many 
cities will adopt as a result of recent de- 
velopments (p. 305). . . Sound administra- 
tive techniques are indicated in the practice 
of appointing a single assessor in Norfolk 
(p. 302) and in the work-load survey in 
Glendale (p. 300) . . . To combine the water 
and sewer departments would seem to be 
good organization practice (p. 310) ... Few 
cities are issuing bonds to finance parking 
facilities; the methods used by 30 cities 
reporting in a recent survey will be of inter- 
est to city officials (p. 295) . . . Many Ohio 
cities will likely adopt admissions taxes since 
the state has abandoned this tax (p. 306) 
. . . The first city-county consolidation ef- 
fected in many years has taken place in 
Louisiana (p. 302) . . . In Madison, Wis- 
consin, city officials estimate that the cost 
of supplying municipal services in a recently 
annexed area will be more than double the 
tax revenues from that area for a number 
of vears (p. 307). But in Atlanta two out- 
lving areas decided to vote against annexa- 
tion (p. 308) . The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports that its consumers’ price 
index for July 15 will not be available until 
after October 1 which explains why the June 
15 figure used in the September issue is 
shown again in this issue (p. 304). 

More than 150 city and county man- 
agers will in Coronado, California, 
early this month for the 33rd annual con- 
ference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. A summary of the pro- 
appear in the November issue 
of Pustic MANAGEMENT. 
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New State Legislation Affecting Cities 


A brief review of some of the more important laws of interest to mu- 
nicipal officials enacted by the 1947 sessions of 47 state legislatures. 


officials are the new state laws pertain- 

ing to local taxing powers and shared 
taxes, but laws relating to local finances, 
planning and zoning, and personnel will be 
reviewed in a later article. An attempt is 
made here to mention briefly the new laws 
on health, housing, parking and traffic, 
aviation, intergovernmental relations, and 
strikes by public employees, based in part 
on information supplied by the American 
Municipal Association and the Council of 
State Governments. All of the states except 


Kentucky held regular or special sessions in 
1947, 


Poricias: of most interest to municipal 


Public Health 


Twenty state legislatures passed laws pro- 
viding for a wide range of new health and 
medical care activities. New York provided 
for group medical practice and increased 
state aid to counties and cities over 50,000 
for school health services. New legislation 
added Delaware, Kansas, and Montana to 
the list of states requiring premarital tests 
for syphilis. In Arkansas a physician is now 
required to supervise a syphilis test in all 
pregnancy cases. A new Colorado law for- 
bids all but physicians to treat venereal 
diseases and prohibits the sale of venereal 
treatment medicines except by prescription 
of a doctor. 

State care of tuberculosis victims is being 
improved generally. The Tennessee legisla- 
ture earmarked $2,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of facilities for TB care, and granted 
financial aid to counties for TB hospitaliza- 
tion. A new Wisconsin law provides free 
care for TB patients who have legal settle- 
ment in the state. Indiana created a new 
state agency to aid occupational training of 
the blind, while a new Ohio law provides 
for in-service training of teachers of handi- 
capped children. In California the testing of 
sight and hearing of children is now re- 
quired. 


Indiana also appropriated $2,000,000 for 
a new state health building to be part of the 
state university medical center. Both Indiana 
and West Virginia provided for creation of 
city-county health units. Delaware created 
a new state health and welfare center backed 
by a $1,250,000 appropriation. A new 
Minnesota law provides financial aid to 
counties employing public health nurses, 
Wyoming reorganized its public health de- 
partment and provided for public health 
districts. Colorado and New Jersey also 
reorganized their public health services. New 
Jersey passed a stringent sanitary code. 

Illinois authorized the establishment, sub- 
ject to referendum, of hospital authorities 
in contiguous areas of 5,000 or more popula- 
tion. Arkansas provided for the licensing, 
inspection, and regulation of hospitals and 
related institutions and for payment of an 
annual license fee of 10 cents per patient 
bed with a minimum fee of $10. Laws to 
provide for surveys of hospital needs and 
to license hospitals were passed by Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Tennessee, and 
Texas. 


Housing 


Eight states adopted some form of rent 
control to go into effect on the expiration 
of federal rent controls next March 1. The 
eight states are: Connecticut, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. The New Jersey and 
New York statutes, however, are merely 
amendments or extensions of previously ex- 
isting legislation. Congress extended the 
District of Columbia rent control through 
March 31, one month longer than the na- 
tion-wide controls. 

New Hampshire became the third state 
in the country to set up a program of 
subsidy payments to local housing au- 
thorities for the construction of low-rent 
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NEW STATE LEGISLATION AFFECTING CITIES 


public housing. The new law guarantees the 
principal and interest on temporary loan 
notes issued by local authorities to cover up 
to the full cost of the project and provides 
for the payment of annual subsidies up to 
$245,000 per year for 45 years so that local 
authorities may finance housing construction 
without boosting rents above the level which 
low-income families can afford. The New 
Hampshire law is patterned after the law in 
New York where voters will have an op- 
portunity this fall to increase state sub- 
sidies for local housing construction. Illinois 
appropriated $20,000,000 for allocation to 
municipal land clearance commissions and 
local housing authorities for slum clearance 
and rental housing. Some of the money will 
be used to finance rehousing of persons dis- 
placed by slum clearance and redevelopment 
projects. 

Michigan liberalized the conditions under 
which the rehabilitation of blighted areas 
may be undertaken by municipalities. Wis- 
consin created a state veterans housing au- 
thority to be financed by doubling the state’s 
wine and liquor taxes. It is estimated that 
next year $8,000,000 from this source will 
be alloted to local housing authorities or 
special veterans authorities. Connecticut 
guaranteed local housing authority bonds is- 
sued to finance modern rental housing, and 
Massachusetts agreed to absorb half of any 
loss suffered in any eventual resale of hous- 
ing built by municipalities. New Jersey 
provided state aid to localities for temporary 
and permanent veterans housing, while Cali- 
fornia and Ohio granted state aid for vet- 
erans temporary housing. 


Parking and Traffic 


Several states passed laws relating to 
municipal ownership and operation of off- 
street parking facilities. California author- 
id any city or any political subdivision 
to construct and maintain parking garages, 
to permit the parking of vehicles on prop- 
erty owned or leased by the city, and to 
grant franchises for parking purposes. II- 
linois authorized all cities to establish off- 
Street parking places and to borrow money 
for that purpose, and Wisconsin extended to 
Milwaukee and all villages authority to 
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operate parking facilities, these units having 
been excluded from the provisions of a 
similar law passed in 1943. Ohio permitted 
cities to acquire and improve property for 
off-street parking but requires that such 
facilities must be resold to private operators 
within two years after acquisition. It is 
not likely that cities will take advantage of 
the provisions of the act. 

Missouri authorized municipalities of 
1,000 population or more (except St. Louis) 
to acquire and operate parking facilitigs, 
using general revenue funds or general obli- 
gation bonds. Michigan and Pennsylvania 
also authorized municipalities to operate 
parking facilities. South Dakota and Vir- 
ginia authorized municipalities to acquire, 
operate, and regulate parking lots as well 
as to fix and collect fees for their use. New 
York permitted White Plains to set up a 
parking authority, and North Carolina, 
where cities already have power to provide 
off-street parking, authorized municipalities 
in Surrey County to use the proceeds of 
parking meters for the purchase of free 
public parking lots. Maryland authorized 
the city of Baltimore to establish off-street 
parking facilities. 

Indiana authorized cities of the second 
class to acquire and operate parking fa- 
cilities and to finance them through general 
obligation or revenue bonds. Minnesota also 
authorized cities and villages to acquire and 
maintain parking facilities. Oklahoma au- 
thorized cities of over 140,000 to acquire and 
operate parking lots through the issuance 
of revenue bonds. Florida authorized Jack- 
sonville, Miami, and Miami Springs to ac- 
quire and to maintain off-street parking 
facilities. 

At least five states created study com- 
missions to recommend plans and programs 
for highway development and solution of 
traffic problems. These states are Maine, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Indiana, and New 
York. Texas enacted the uniform traffic act 
thus raising to 33 the number of states en- 
forcing a uniform code, and a number of 
other states amended their traffic jaws. 
Drivers license laws were strengthened 
along lines indicated by the uniform vehicle 
code in Montana and Wyoming and in a 
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few other states. Indiana adopted a penalty 
of six months in jail and a $500 fine for 
driving while intoxicated and Nebraska set 
new maximum penalties for reckless driving 
of 30 days in jail, a $100 fine, and loss of 
driver’s license for one year for first-time 
offenses and a three-year sentence in the 
state penitentiary for third-offense drunken 
drivers. North Carolina required periodic 
statewide safety inspection of motor vehicles, 
and [Illinois and California provided for 
courses in the public schools for driver 
training. 


Aviation 


A dozen states adopted legislation requir- 
ing state channelling of federal-aid airport 
funds. These states are: Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. The states of 
Massachusetts and Wyoming had adopted 
similar legislation in 1946. In addition, 
Tennessee passed a law this year requiring 
state channelling in the case of class three 
and smaller airports but the law permits 
cities to deal directly with the CAA in the 
case of larger airports. The Michigan law 
makes channelling of federal-aid funds 
through the state’s aeronautics commission 
a condition precedent to grants of state aid 
to local airport projects. 

Among the states whose legislatures in 
1947 made channelling of federal-aid air- 
port funds through state agencies optional 
with municipalities are Colorado, Idaho, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Washington. The states of Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, and Nevada had enacted similar legisla- 
tion prior to this year. 

At least 12 states set up or expanded their 
aeronautics commissions. The legislatures of 
Maine, Minnesota, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, Utah, and Washington appropriated 
state funds for the development of airports. 
The states of Georgia, Indiana, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, and West 
Virginia were among those which adopted 
the model municipal airports act to enable 
cities to carry out obligations under the fed- 
eral airport act. In addition, Idaho, Mon- 
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tana, Oregon, and Texas enacted mode 
airport zoning legislation. Indiana, Kansas 
Missouri, New Jersey, and West Virginia, 
permitted cities to construct and operate 
airports in adjoining states. The Indiana law, 
for example, provides that municipalities 
near the state boundaries may establish air. 
ports outside the state and cooperate with 
municipalities of adjoining states in building 
joint airports. 

Other 1947 airport legislation includes a 
Colorado law permitting cities to establish 
airports any distance from their corporate 
limits. Texas permitted joint operation of 
airports by cities and counties, Vermont av- 
thorized municipalities to build and maintain 
airports and to receive federal funds for 
their operation, and Arkansas required mu- 
nicipalities of 1,000 population or more to 
provide air markers. 


Intergovernmental Relations 


Missouri passed a law which sets up the 
manner in which municipalities or other 
political subdivisions may ‘contract or co- 
operate with other municipalities . . . or 
with other states or their municipalities . .. 
or with the United States, for the planning, 
development, construction, acquisition, or 
operation of any public improvement or 
facility, or for a common service . . .” The 
three states of California, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin passed legislation providing for 
county-wide smoke control in the Los Ange- 
les, Pittsburgh, and Milwaukee areas re- 
spectively. County ordinances may make 
such controls effective through the county 
without the approval of other local gov- 
ernmental units. Another Pennsylvania law 
permits the creation of a county-wide gar- 
bage disposal system in Allegheny County 
and if the plan is put into effect incinerators 
will be erected by the county in various 
areas available to all communities. 

South Dakota permitted any county to 
provide funds for fire fighting equipment 
in cooperation with townships and _ third 
class cities. Kansas authorized cities of the 
third class and townships to join in the 
creation of hospital districts and in the 
construction and operation of hospitals. 
South Dakota authorized cities to maintain 
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and operate public recreation systems either 
separately Or jointly or through a special 
recreation commission. Indiana authorized 
cities of the second class and counties in 
which they are located to establish full-time 
joint city-county health departments. An- 
other new Indiana law permits cities, coun- 
ties, and affected townships to join in the 
erection of public buildings for their com- 
bined use. North Carolina authorized the 
city and county of Durham jointly to estab- 
lish and operate a civic center as a living 
memorial to war veterans. As_ indicated 
above Texas permitted joint operation of 
airports by cities and counties. 

Colorado also authorized the establish- 
ment of a district health department in each 
county by resolution of the county com- 
missioners, such districts to have jurisdic- 
tion over health matters in municipalities 
having a population of 25,000 or less. Cali- 
fornia authorized two or more cities or 
counties to establish joint planning commis- 
sions, Michigan authorized two or more mu- 
nicipalities to set up authorities for the 
operation of joint refuse and garbage col- 
lection and disposal systems. 

Several states passed laws relating to an- 
nexations and consolidations. Michigan re- 
duced the number of signatures required on 
petitions for annexation to home rule cities, 
Florida passed a constitutional amendment 
which would permit the consolidation of the 
city of Miami and unincorporated parts of 
Dade county, and California clarified def- 
initions of “uninhabited” and “contiguous” 
areas. Colorado provided for annexation of 
one city by another by the simple expedient 
of the passage of approving ordinances of 
the two cities concerned following approval 
by their respective voters at-a regular special 
election. 


Anti-Strike Laws 


Twelve states passed laws to restrict or 
prohibit strikes by public employees al- 
though in most of these states the restric- 
tion applies only to employees in public 
utilities whether publicly or privately owned. 
These states are Florida, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
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vania, Texas, and Virginia. Another state, 
Wisconsin, adopted a law providing for 
compulsory arbitration. One of the first 
states to act was New York where the legis- 
lature on March 14 passed the so-called 
Condon-Wadlin act to outlaw strikes of 
public employees, including school teachers. 
The act flatly forbids strikes by employees 
of the state or any of its political subdi- 
visions and provides that any such workers 
who do strike shall automatically lose their 
jobs. 

In Virginia, where a 1946 law provided 
that no public employees who strike can be 
re-employed by the state or any of its poli- 
tical subdivisions for one year thereafter, 
passed a new law permitting the state to 
take over control of public utilities in the 
event of labor disputes menacing the public 
health, safety, and welfare. 

The Texas law, one of the most compre- 
hensive enacted, declared strikes of govern- 
mental employees to be against public policy 
and provided that “any such employee who 
participates in such a strike shall forfeit 
all civil service rights, re-employment rights, 
and any other rights, benefits, or privileges 
which he enjoys as a result of his employ- 
ment or prior employment.” The Texas law 
declares that collective bargaining contracts 
with labor unions involving governmental 
employees are against public policy and pro- 
vides that any such contracts entered into 
after the effective date of the act are null 
and void. Missouri passed a law banning 
strikes of public employees of public or 
privately owned utilities and later passed 
a more comprehensive law barring strikes 
by public employees in general. The laws 
of Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, and 
Washington prohibit strikes by certain 
classes of employees. 

A court of industrial relations was created 
in Nebraska to handle disputes involving 
governments or utilities. The states of 
Massachusetts, Missouri, and Virginia gave 
their governors power to take over the 
operation of utility installations which were 
struck or locked out, while Florida and Mis- 
souri laws provided penalties up to $10,000 
a day against both union and employer for 
strikes or lockouts. 











Leasing Airport Facilities 
Il. Factors In Leasing Airports To 
Fixed-Base Operators 


By LYNN L. BOLLINGER 


Associate Professor, 


Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


What should be the term of the lease? Should exclusive operating privileges be 


What other matters should 
Pee mat officials understandably tend 


granted? 


to make airport leases for relatively 

short periods of time, commonly for 
one year’s duration. Their disposition to 
keep the lease term flexible and subject to 
change on a year-to-year basis is in part 
probably a reflection of the fact that much 
uncertainty exists as to what constitutes a 
fair arrangement. Understandably, in the 
face of uncertainty as to whether the lease 
terms are fair and in the public interest, 
local authorities are reluctant to grant leases 
for long periods of time. 

On the other hand, fixed-base operators 
commonly find that their inability to obtain 
longer-term leases introduces an undesirable 
element of instability in their business. It 
impairs their bank credit and often makes 
the installation of permanent improvements 
impossible. In many instances private cap- 
ital is willing and able to build hangars, 
shops, and offices, all of which are badly 
needed at the local airport, but this desir- 
able construction is held back by the un- 
willingness of the public officials to grant 
longer-term leases. (Sometimes, of course, 
statutory restrictions preclude longer lease 
terms and may require legislative amend- 
ment.) 

From the point of view of the fixed-base 
operator who may be willing to construct 
hangar facilities, a lease of 20 to 25 years 





Epitor’s NoTE: This is the third and last of a 
series of three articles in which Mr. Bollinger pre- 
sents tentative conclusions derived from a 12-month 
investigation of 180 fixed-base businesses and small 
airports in 40 states by the aviation research staff 
of the Harvard Business School. The final research 
report, scheduled for publication this fall, will con- 
tain a section on leasing which will probably, 
though not necessarily, concur with the material 
in this series of articles. 


be covered in management contracts? 


may be needed in order to amortize the in- 
vestment. In numerous instances local au- 
thorities have been confronted with requests 
for such long-term leases but they commonly 
hesitate to commit city property for such a 
period of time. As a result, since adequate 
facilities cannot be constructed without as- 
surance of a sufficient period of years over 
which they will be written off, both the fixed- 
base business and the public interest are im- 
paired. 

A procedure which meets both the oper- 
ator’s need for long-term assurance and the 
public officials’ desire for flexibility has been 
found in an arrangement worked out by 
one particularly able city administrator. 
Under this arrangement the city gave the 
fixed-base operator a lease for use of prop- 
erty upon which to build a hangar, together 
with the privilege of landing area use, at a 
stipulated rate for a five-year period. The 
lease also gave the operator the right to four 
additional five-year renewal periods, or 4 
total time span of 25 years, during which 
he might amortize his hangar investment. 
The city gained its flexibility by having the 
privilege of reviewing and possibly changing 
the payments and lease terms at the end of 
each five-year period. 

At the end of each five-year period, if 
the city is satisfied to have the operator con- 
tinue at the previously stipulated rate of 
payment, then the operator would have to 
sign up for another five years unless, of 
course, he wished to sacrifice his hangar 
investment. If, however, the city believed 
that the previous rates were too low, its of- 
ficials could request that they be negotiated 
upward. Likewise, if the operator did not 
believe that the previous rates of payment 
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were any longer fair and equitable, he could 
request that they be negotiated downward. 
In the event that the operator and the city 
officials could not agree on a negotiated new 
rate, then a board of arbitrators would be 
selected. Each party would name one arbi- 
trator and the two arbitrators would select 
a third. 

Any change in the rate of payment agreed 
upon by two of the three arbitrators would 
be binding upon both parties. In the event, 
however, that the rate of payments were 
to be increased over the previous level, the 
fixed-base operator would have one other 
possible course of action. He could either 
pay the increased rate or else he could turn 
his buildings over to the city at their original 
cost less a predetermined rate of deprecia- 
tion. 

Under such an arrangement the operator 
was assured that he had a 25-year period 
in which to amortize his buildings. Also, he 
knew the maximum amount he would have 
to pay to the city unless economic condi- 
tions changed so as to justify clearly a high- 
er payment. Even then if the increased 
amount set by arbitrators was more than he 
believed his business could carry profitably, 
he had the alternative of turning his build- 
ing over to the city and thus recovering his 
unamortized amount of investment. 

The city, of course, would not be obligated 
to take over the buildings unless the city 
officials were convinced that the economic 
value of the site clearly justified a higher 
charge than originally agreed upon. Then 
if they were convinced that a greater in- 
crease in rates was justified than the oper- 
ator was willing and able to pay (subject 
to concurrence by the arbitrators) the city 
officials would have two alternatives: (1) 
they might choose to let the operator con- 
tinue at his original rate of payment; or (2) 
they might take over the building. If the 
city takes over the building, presumably it 
is because the city officials are convinced 
that somebody else can and will pay a 
higher amount. 


Exclusive Operating Privileges 


Most municipalities are in effect pro- 
hibited from granting exclusive aeronautical 


privileges on their airports by a provision 
of the federal Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 
Section 303 of this act provides that federal 
funds may be spent on publicly owned air- 
ports only when the public owner guaran- 
tees not to grant exclusive aeronautical 
privileges. Cities which have received fed- 
eral aid on their airports since that time are 
thus prohibited from granting exclusive 
operating privileges to fixed-base operators. 
Even those cities which have not already 
received such federal aid are understandably 
reluctant to enter into an exclusive contract 
with a fixed-base operator as this action 
would prevent their receiving federal air- 
port aid under the current national airport 
program or perhaps other subsequent fed- 
eral programs. 

Many subterfuges, however, have been 
used to give a fixed-base operator in effect 
exclusive privileges without ostensibly ap- 
pearing to do so. In one instance an operator 
who had obtained the sole right to sell 
gasoline on the airport found that he had 
thereby an effective tool for controlling and, 
if necessary, eliminating his competition. In 
another instance an operator was given the 
exclusive control over all the land area 
which might feasibly and economically be 
used for hangar purposes. In yet another 
instance the favored operator was given the 
lease on the only hangar which had been 
constructed with city funds; at the same 
time he had an informal but effective under- 
standing with the city officials that no 
further public hangars would be constructed 
and that no other operators would be per- 
mitted to construct private hangars. In other 
situations the sole right to sell aircraft or 
the sole right to perform aircraft repair 
services apparently provides sufficient com- 
petitive advantage to preclude competition 
by other operators at the field. 

Such devices for giving one operator 
monopolistic privileges at a field appear 
clearly in violation of the spirit and intent 
of Section 303 of the Aeronautics Act. How 
various of these procedures for evading the 
intent of Section 303 might withstand court 
test cannot be foretold with positive as- 
surance. Grave doubt exists, however, as to 
whether many of the cities and operators 
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who are proceeding with financial arrange- 
ments based on such contracts have in fact 
a solid legal foundation. If the issue were 
taken to court a number of present-day 
lease terms which in practical effect give 
exclusive operating privileges upon federal 
aid airports might be held in violation. 

The fact that only one business unit may 
be economically justified at a particular 
location is equally true for many cross-roads 
general stores in rural areas. No monop- 
olistic contract privilege gives the exist- 
ing store the sole right to do business at 
these locations. The practical fact is that 
one store usually established itself there 
first and by giving adequate service at fair 
prices eliminated the necessity and attrac- 
tiveness of anyone else making an invest- 
ment to compete at that spot. On the other 
hand, if such a store’s business is so great, 
its service so poor, or its prices so high that 
a competitor believes he can make a profit 
at the locality, it is his right to try. Main- 
tenance of these competitive opportunities 
is a fundamental part of our economic 
system and the prime assurance which the 
public has of obtaining good service at fair 
prices. Why then should not these same 
competitive forces operate at public air- 
ports? 

The desire of any individual business- 
man to have his own investment protected 
from competitive inroads is, of course, 
understandable. The granting of such priv- 
ileges by municipal authorities is, however, 
frequently hard to justify in terms of the 
public’s interest. In some instances, how- 
ever, a practical situation exists which does 
clothe the temporary granting of an ex- 
clusive privilege with a certain amount of 
public interest. Such a situation is some- 
times found at an airport where no hangar 
exists and private capital is available for 
construction of a hangar, but only under the 
condition that this investment, which is not 
too attractive at best, has some form of 
protection from excessive competition. Under 
such circumstances the public interest in 
having hangar facilities at the airport at 
least justifies serious consideration of an ex- 
clusive privilege for a reasonable period of 
time. 
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Once an exclusive privilege is granted, 
however, its termination is most difficult. 
Who is qualified and able to determine when 
competition should be permitted? A fixed. 
base business which is operating lethargical- 
ly under an exclusive lease may indeed be 
handling a volume of business which clearly 
could not justify a second operator. Yet if 
the stimulating effect of competition were 
present, both operators might be able to 
enjoy a profitable volume. Indeed such has 
been more than once found to be the result 
of permitting competition where only one 
company has operated before. 

Under conditions where private capital 
is unwilling to make an investment which 
is needed in the public interest without 
some form of added incentive, there may be 
an alternative which is more desirable than 
simply granting an exclusive operating priv- 
ilege. This alternative would be to add an 
additional clause to the type of lease with 
the five-year renewal periods such as was 
discussed above. This additional clause 
might provide that for an initial period, say 
perhaps five years, the investors in the 
hangar would be given protection against 
admission to the airport of a type or an 
amount of competition such as to destroy 
the economic value of the investment. 

The way such a clause could provide this 
protection might be as follows: Whenever 
the city proposes to permit an additional 
operator upon the field, the investor in the 
original hangar may have the right to ob- 
ject if he believes that the economic value 
of his investment is thereby destroyed — 





that is, if he does not believe that he can § 


operate profitably in the face of the pro- 
posed competition. If the original operator 
so objects and the additional competition is 
admitted, then the city shall be obligated 
to purchase the original hangar and other 
facilities listed in the contract at their 
original cost, less a stipulated rate of de- 
preciation. 

Such an arrangement would mean that 
whenever a financially responsible second 
operator were willing and able to build an 
additional hangar, he could be permitted to 
do so. In the event that the original operator 
was then unwilling to attempt to operate 
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with such competition, the city could, after 
receiving the original operator’s objection, 
give the new competitor the privilege of 
buying out the original operator. Thus the 
original operator could elect to remain on 
the field only if he were willing to stand 
competition, or if not he could recover his 
original investment less depreciation and 
the new operator (who would be willing to 
operate without exclusive privileges) could 
take over the original hangar. Thereafter 
the original operator or any other operator 
would have the privilege of building an ad- 
ditional hangar and setting up a business 
at the field so long as space was available 
and so long as the total activity did not 


| reach the point where aeronautical safety 


was impaired. 

The ideal arrangement is, of course, one 
which would avoid the necessity for any 
such complications with respect to restric- 
tions upon competitive activity. From the 


| public standpoint, maximum utilization of 


the airport and the best possible services 
at reasonable prices rather than protection 
of the operator’s profit are the prime ob- 
jectives. 

Since the community itself exercises a 
certain monopolistic control over an es- 
sential public utility when it owns an air- 
port, it in turn has an obligation to charge 
all fixed-base operators an equitable rate 
which reflects in total only the cost prudent- 
ly incurred by the public treasury in pro- 
viding those facilities really needed and used 
by the fixed-base operators and_ their 
customers. So long as these charges are 
fair and equitable according to tested prin- 
ciples of public utility rate making, normal 
business competitive forces are ordinarily 
the best means for providing the public with 
adequate services at reasonable prices. 
Rather than attempting to regulate the 
nature and amount of business competition, 
public officials will ordinarily serve their 
communities best if they concentrate their 
regulatory powers upon such matters as 
the adherence to architectual standards, 
safety rules, zoning, and other matters which 
affect the general public interest. 
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Contracts With Fixed-Base Operators 


Not infrequently at smaller municipal 
airports the tasks of field supervision are 
delegated to a fixed-base operator. Since 
the operator is employed full time at the 
airport anyway, he can frequently assume 
airport supervisory functions with little 
added inconvenience or cost. In such in- 
stances such an arrangement is likely to 
prove far more economical — and ordinarily 
the airport is more expertly managed — than 
through appointment of a municipally em- 
ployed airport manager. Since the relative 
advantages depend upon the practical local 
alternatives in terms of available personnel 
and their capacities, no sweeping generaliza- 
tions are warranted. 

When a fixed-base operator is employed 
by the municipality as airport supervisor, 
this relationship is ordinarily best handled 
independent of the lease contract. The oper- 
ator has due reason to expect some as- 
surance of tenure as a lessee; but in so 
far as he is also a city employee his status 
should be subject to appointment and term- 
ination on the same basis as though he 
were employed solely as an airport man- 
ager. 

Needless to say the operator’s compensa- 
tion should be directly proportional to the 
time and requirements of the task. Un- 
fortunately, such is not always the case in 
practice. Too often the operator’s airport 
management contract may in effect be a 
substantial rebate on his airport use charges, 
thus depriving the public treasury of de- 
served payments and affording the operator 
an undue advantage over competitors. In 
fact the routine supervision of a small 
municipal airport is not ordinarily more 
than a part-time job and should not, direct- 
ly or indirectly, cost the taxpayers more 
than a nominal amount. 

Whereas a local fixed-base operator may 
often, with savings to the community, as- 
sume field supervisory functions, he ob- 
viously should not control the contract 
terms or operating privileges of competing 
operators. Ordinarily, his responsibilities 
should be confined to physical maintenance 
of the field and should affect other oper- 
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ators’ flight activities only when the physical 
condition of the field itself is such as to 
limit or preclude the flight activities of all. 
Not only the field supervisor, but all local 
operators and pilots should have a ready 
channel through which to report violations 
of Civil Aeronautics safety rules to local 
authorities. In some circumstances it may 
prove practical to vest the field supervisor 
with additional authority to enforce the ap- 
propriate civil air regulations. Since these 
federal regulations are quite detailed and 
complete, delegation of further arbitrary 
powers is likely to produce more trouble 
than good. The field supervisor should not 
be given broad “paternal” powers. For in- 
stance, the individual pilot or fixed-base 
operator at most airports should be per- 
mitted to determine whether wind condi- 
tions are such that he is willing to hazard 
possible damage in operating his aircraft. 
In some circumstances, limitations as to 
runway direction or length might of course 
make its use under certain wind conditions 
hazardous to other persons and property. 
In such special circumstances there should 
be clear-cut field rules enforceable by the 
supervisor. 

Whenever a local fixed-base operator acts 
also as field supervisor some properly con- 
stituted municipal agency should exercise 
clear-cut control over the airport’s financial 
status, its leases, and the aeronautical priv- 
ileges of various parties. Such an agency 
should also be ready to consider promptly 
any appeals from other airport users. A 
specially constituted airport commission in- 
cluding respected civic and business leaders 
serving on a nonpaid basis has often proven 
effective. In any event the administration of 
the smaller municipal airports can and 
should avoid cumbersome and costly pro- 
cedures or the employment of nonessential 
supervisory personnel. 


In Conclusion 


In principle, public authorities should ex- 
pect to recover the full amounts expended 
from their local treasury in providing land- 
ing facilities. They should not, however, 
expect to charge against personal flying 
and fixed-base operations either the capital 
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costs or maintenance expenses for that part 
of the local airport which is larger in size 
than needed for personal-type aircraft. If 
a reasonable charge against personal-type 
flying — normally a charge equivalent to 2 
or 3 per cent of the operator’s gross revenues 
— for landing area use is not sufficient to 
meet the city’s costs, the deficit will com- 
monly be found attributable to the overly 
ambitious construction of an airport larger 
than local needs justify. 

If the community constructs an airport 
larger than personal-type aircraft require, 
it must recognize that only a fraction of 
the airport’s costs are fairly attributable to 
and should be paid by fixed-base operations. 
The great bulk of the costs of an airport 
large enough to accommodate airline-type 
aircraft are attributable to the extra size 
and the heavy paving needed only for these 
larger airplanes. Consequently, the major 
part of the costs for this extra size may 
have to be borne by the public treasury un- 
til airline-type activity is sufficient to pro- 
vide reasonably full utilization of the larger 
paved landing area.? 

Personal-type flying, through its service 
agent the fixed-base operator, is paying its 
full fair share of airport costs when paying 
in proportion to its utilization, the full costs 
for that part of the airport investment 
actually needed for and economically justi- 
fied by the local volume of flight activities. 
If the relatively modest landing area needs 
of personal-type aircraft are realistically 
adhered to, airports in smaller cities and 
towns may be made financially self-support- 
ing. Where municipalities have built, or ac- 
quired from the federal government, landing 
facilities exceeding the needs of local flying, 
the only fair course of action is either to 
carry the extra burden of costs as a public 
expense, or else to cut the landing area down 
to an economic size. In any event the usual- 
ly not-too-prosperous local fixed-base busi- 
ness should not be penalized by charges 
other than those it should properly pay to 


1A procedure for charging airline-type flying is 
set forth in Part III of Terminal Airport Financing 
and Management, a book published in 1946 by the 
Harvard Business School. 
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cover the costs for the facilities actually 
needed. 

Municipalities contemplating new airport 
expenditures would be well advised to recog- 
nize in advance that if a landing area ade- 
quate for airline-type aircraft is constructed, 
only a fraction of the cost can fairly be 
charged against personal type aircraft 
through the fixed-base operator. Until airline- 
type activity affords reasonable promise of 
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carrying the greatly increased cost of the 
terminal type ariport, local authorities must 
recognize that an airport larger than the 
modest needs of local personal-type aircraft 
require will almost inevitably impose a bur- 
den on the public treasury. On the other 
hand, an airport economically tailored to the 
community’s needs should under a fair lease 
arrangement soon be financially self-support- 
ing. 


Current Municipal Problems 





Methods of Financing Municipal 
Parking Facilities 


AND used for city-owned off-street park- 

ing lots in most cities was acquired 
through tax foreclosure or was purchased for 
other purposes. Cities that do not own satis- 
factory sites in or near the central business 
district must buy, condemn, or lease land 
for this purpose if they decide to go into 
the parking business. To secure information 
on methods of financing, the International 
City Managers’ Association recently sent an 
inquiry to cities which had reported to The 
Municipal Year Book as having made 
capital outlays for the specific purpose of 
acquiring and improving sites for off-street 
parking facilities. Replies received show that 
parking lots have been financed from the 
general fund, bond issues, parking meter 
revenues, special assessments, utility rev- 
enues, parking fees, and contributions of 
businessmen. Parking garages being built by 
three West Virginia cities are financed by 
revenue bonds. 

Land and Improvements for Parking Lots. 
The 30 cities in the accompanying table re- 
ported outlays ranging from less than $1,000 
in Independence, Kansas, and Long Beach, 
New York, to more than $300,000 in Kansas 
City, Kansas, and Miami Beach, Florida. 
One-half of these 30 cities have financed 
one or more of their parking lots from their 


general funds. These cities are: Anaheim, 
California; Fort Atkinson and Madison, 
Wisconsin; Galesburg, Illinois; Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania; Miami Beach, Florida; Johns- 
town and Long Beach, New York; Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota; Freehold, Millburn, 
and Montclair, New Jersey; Benton Harbor, 
Monroe, Plymouth, and Port Huron, Michi- 
gan. Johnstown paid for one lot from the 
general fund and the second lot is being 
purchased on a rental-payment plan over 
a ten-year period. Miami Beach, in addi- 
tion to issuing bonds, last year used $73,- 
733 from tax revenues in establishing park- 
ing lots. Monroe, Michigan, is acquiring a 
300-car lot at a cost of $100,000, including 
improvements. Businessmen are voluntarily 
contributing $40,000 and the city will raise 
the balance by general taxation. Montclair, 
New Jersey, has appropriated $168,000 for 
three parking lots in addition to four exist- 
ing lots. 

Cities which issued general obligation 
bonds for their parking lots are Hastings- 
on-Hudson, New York, and Montclair and 
Woodbury, New Jersey. Montclair issued 
bonds in the amount of $126,100 for four 
of the five parking lots now operated by the 
city. In Madison a recently established 
parking authority has issued revenue bonds 
of $400,000 which will be used to acquire 
two additional parking lots in the central 
business district, and in White Plains a 
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newly appointed parking authority has 
power to borrow up to $1,000,000 for the 
acquisition and development of parking lots 
around the shopping center. 

Cities using revenues from meters in- 
stalled along curbs in the business section 
are Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, and Inde- 
pendence, Kansas. Anaheim, California, and 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, plan to finance 
additional parking lots with revenues from 
meters installed at curbs. Montclair, New 
Jersey, is now installing meters in parking 
lots. Revenues from meters installed at curbs 
and in the lots will help finance the ac- 
quisition of additional lots. The charge for 
parking in shoppers’ lots is 10 cents for 
three hours and in all-day lots 10 cents per 
day. The parking charge on an annual basis 
is $10 for residents of the town in all-day 
lots and $20 for out-of-town users. Revenues 
from street meters and parking lot meters 
in Montclair have more than offset the cost 
of acquiring, improving, and maintaining 
the municipal parking lots. 


FINANCING PARKING Lots I 
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Several other cities have financed their 
lots partly from the general fund and part- 
ly from revenues from meters installed in 
the lots or from direct fees for parking, 
These cities are Ithaca, New York; Miami 
Beach, Florida; White Plains, New York; 
and Whittier, California. In Ithaca the 
meters are set at five cents an hour with a 
two-hour limit and daily rates are 25 cents, 
weekly rates $1, and monthly rates $3. In 
Miami Beach the meters are set at five 
cents for each one and one-half hours up to 
a maximum of nine hours. The White 
Plains parking authority has power to bor- 
row money but present plans are to acquire 
parking lots through the general fund and 
with revenue from parking meters installed 
in the lots. On the lots already in use the 
charge is five cents per hour with a two- 
hour limit. Whittier has installed parking 
meters in eight off-street lots and the charge 
is 10 cents for two hours and five cents 
per hour thereafter. The parking fees in 
Madison are used for maintenance but ex- 
cess revenues will be 
used for additional 
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street parking lots in Miami Beach made 
a net profit of $47,000. Revenue from all 
parking meters through July 31 was $129,- 
230 while expenses and maintenance was 
$82,390. Expenses included payments to 
meter companies and liquidation of the cost 
of the off-street areas. In addition to the 
city’s four off-street parking areas, 12 ad- 
ditional areas with a capacity of nearly 
3,000 cars are planned for completion be- 
fore 1949. 

Three cities which have used special as- 
sessments in financing parking lots are Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Kansas City, Kansas; and 
Port Huron, Michigan. The $50,000 outlay 
for land and improvements for the Kalama- 
zoo lot was levied against 120 properties in 
a benefit district divided into three zones. 
Zone A, consisting of 178,704 square feet, 
was assessed 40 per cent of the total cost. 
Zone B, comprising 269,025 square feet, also 
was assessed 40 per cent of the total. Zone 
C, with an area of 288,000 square feet, was 
assessed 20 per cent of the total cost. In 
each zone 50 per cent of the assessment 
was based upon area and 50 per cent ac- 
cording to assessed valuation. In Kansas 
City 20 per cent of the $310,000 cost of six 
parking lots with a capacity of nearly 700 
cars was met through 10-year general obli- 
gation bonds and 80 per cent was levied 
against a benefit district. In Port Huron one 
of the three city-owned lots cost $26,360 
with improvements; the city paid $7,110 
and the remainder was assessed on a per- 
centage basis on the assessed valuation of 
the property in a benefit district. White 
Plains contemplates using special assess- 
ments to finance some of its parking fa- 
cilities. 

Various other methods of financing have 
been used by other cities. Winnetka, Illinois, 
has financed its five parking lots from the 
general fund with the help of utility revenues. 
St. Petersburg, Florida, leases land from a 
railroad for its present 500-car parking lot. 
A second lot which will accomodate 2,000 
cars will be financed from a postwar fund 
built up through the sale of tax delinquent 
land. The lot in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
was purchased with surplus funds of the 
water department. The land used for the 
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Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, lot was purchased 
for use as a storage yard some years ago, 
and in Hastings-on-Hudson the lot was ac- 
quired in connection with land purchased 
through a $150,000 bond issue for play- 
ground purposes. 

Maintenance of Parking Lots. Annual 
maintenance costs range from nothing in 
two cities to $7,749 in Kalamazoo. About 
one-third of the 30 cities reported that 
maintenance costs were “inconsequential” 
or were “not available”. In nearly one-half 
of the cities such costs are financed through 
the general fund: Albuquerque, Benton 
Harbor, Fort Atkinson, Freehold, Greens- 
burg, Kansas City, Long Beach, Millburn, 
Monroe, North Adams, St. Petersburg, Sioux 
Falls, and Woodbury. Cities using parking 
meter revenues to finance maintenance costs 
are Anaheim, Chambersburg, Independence, 
and Montclair, while in Kalamazoo the fee 
charged for parking helps finance main- 
tenance. In Kansas City maintenance con- 
sists of lighting the lots and the part-time 
of a policeman who enforces the three-hour 
rule on free parking. Montclair estimates 
maintenance costs at one and one-half cents 
per space per day on the basis of 300 days 
and parking space for 470 cars. 

Parking Garages. In addition to the 30 
cities reporting parking lots, three cities have 
city-owned parking garages. Cleveland, Ohio, 
operates an underground garage in the down- 
town district with a capacity of 1,500 cars 
and a parking charge of 35 cents per day. 
Bluefield, West Virginia, which has a popu- 
lation of about 20,000, has just completed 
an 800-car four-floor parking garage at a 
cost of approximately $500,000 financed 
through revenue bonds. Built of re-enforced 
concrete the garage has open outside walls 
except where floors are below grade. The 
city hopes eventually to erect a municipal 
auditorium above the fourth parking level 
which is the roof of the parking building 
and is even with the street level on one side. 
City officials estimate that if the garage 
should operate at only 50 per cent capacity 
a revenue of $67,400 a year will be realized. 
The minimum charge is 10 cents for the 
first two hours and five cents per hour there- 
after. Daily rates are 35 cents, monthly 
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rates for daytime only $3.50, and monthly 
rates for day and night $6. Welch, West 
Virginia (6,264), has a four-story ramp 
parking building which takes care of about 
350 cars. The $130,000 cost was financed 
from general obligation and revenue bonds. 
Maintenance costs are estimated at $10,000 
a year. The charge for parking is 15 cents 
for the first four hours, 25 cents per day, 
and 35 cents per night. Daytime or night- 
time parking is $4 per month and all-time 
parking $6 a month. 

Wheeling, West Virginia, has postponed 
the construction of a three-story parking 
garage on wharf property until final ar- 
rangements can be worked out for the ulti- 
mate location of a flood wall and express 
highway. The city had reached the point 
of taking bids for the construction of the 
garage. The parking garage will be financed 
by revenue bonds to be paid off from revenue 
derived from the operation of the garage 
and from parking meters. 

Conclusion. The most common method 
of financing parking facilities is from the 
general fund. Quite a number of cities use 
revenues from parking meters along business 
streets and in parking lots to finance the 
purchase of additional lots. One reason for 
installing parking meters is to secure funds 
for traffic improvements, and it is logical for 
cities to apply some of these revenues to 
off-street parking facilities. The financing 
methods used by such cities as Kalamazoo, 
Kansas City, Miami Beach, Madison, Mont- 
clair, Port Huron, White Plains, and Whit- 
tier contain lessons for other cities that are 
going into the parking business. 

The urgent need for parking lots in some 
cities may make it difficult to acquire and 
improve sites on a pay-as-you-go basis. It 
would seem desirable, however, for cities to 
avoid the use of general obligation bonds 
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and to finance parking lots through revenue 
bonds which would be paid off from parking 
meter revenues and fees charged for park- 
ing or through a combination of revenue 
bonds and special assessments against a 
benefit district. Where parking is prohibited 
on main business streets and the lots are 
located within about 750 feet of the 
shopping district the city should consider 
installing parking meters in the lots in 
order to secure greater turnover and to 
facilitate checking on violations of a two or 
three-hour time limit. Lots for all-day park- 
ing should be located farther away from the 
business district, perhaps as far as four 
blocks. Where bond issues are used the 
term of the bonds should be limited to five 
or ten years. 

Nearly one-half of the states have adopted 
legislation permitting municipalities to ac- 
quire and operate off-street parking facilities, 
The states in which such laws apply to all 
or nearly all cities are California, Connecti- 
cut, District of Columbia, Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. In 
Kansas, Maryland, and Oklahoma certain 
cities are authorized to go into the parking 
business and in a few states, as in Texas, 
for example, cities are believed to have 
such powers under home rule or other pro- 
visions of state laws. The states in which 
cities are specifically authorized to use the 
special assessment method of financing are 
California, Kansas, Minnesota, and West 
Virginia. In states where special assessments 
cannot be used cities may consider charging 
a nominal fee for parking as the fairest 
method of producing revenue and at the 
same time to regulate the use of the lots. 
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News of the Month 





Recent Federal Actions Affecting 
Cities 

OPULATION. A great westward move- 

ment of civilian population in the United 
States took place between the federal census 
on April 1, 1940, and July 1, 1946, accord- 
ing to estimates of population by the United 
States Bureau of the Census. This movement 
resulted in an estimated increase of about 
3,281,000, or 33.9 per cent, in the states of 
California, Oregon, and Washington. The 
over-all increase in the remainder of the 
United States was estimated at about 3,- 
712,000, or only 3 per cent of the 1940 
population. Other states with large increases 
ranged from 358,000 in Florida up to 797,- 
000 in Michigan. The states which showed 
an increase of 20 per cent or more are 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Washington 
and Oregon. The states which increased 10 
to 20 per cent are Connecticut, Florida, 
Michigan, and Maryland. States which 
showed the largest decrease are North and 
South Dakota, Montana, and Idaho. The 
urban population increased from 74,424,000 
in 1940 to about 83,860,000 in April, 1947, 
or 12.7 per cent. 

Airports. The War Assets Administration 
by the end of June had transferred 291 
surplus airports to states or cities on the 
conditional grant basis. Up to that time, ac- 
cording to the Washington News Letter of 
the American Municipal Association, 907 
airports had been declared surplus. Of this 
number 35 had been withdrawn for the 
owning agency for resumption of federal 
use, 138 had been classified as undesirable 
for continued use as airports, and 152 hav- 
ing minor federally owned improvements 
but owned by local governments, were au- 
thorized to be returned to their owners. 

By the end of August the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration had approved fed- 
eral grants for airport construction in 29 
localities, the amount ranging from $1,250 
in Butler, Georgia, to $879,000 for Northerly 
Island in Chicago. By next spring the CAA 


expects to have agreements with state and 
local sponsors of all 908 projects in the 
1947-48 federal-aid airport program. 

The Civil Aeronautics Association has 
adopted new rules governing civilian flying 
effective October 8. Airplanes must be flown 
at least 1,000 feet above the highest obstacle 
in any horizontal radius of 2,000 feet from 
the aircraft. Old regulations merely speci- 
fied a minimum of 1,000 feet above ground. 
Acrobatic flying (stunting) is forbidden 
over settled areas and over or within any 
civil airway or control zone at any altitude. 

Finances. A number of senators and rep- 
resentatives met in Chicago on September 
26 and 27 with a committee of governors 
to review problems of overlapping in tax- 
ation and jurisdiction. Municipal officials 
were not given an opportunity to present 
recommendations for equitable treatment of 
local governments in any plans for the re- 
allocation of tax resources . . . Property tax 
revenues of the 397 cities over 25,000 
population totaled $1,700,000,000 in 1945, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. This 
figure is less than the property tax revenues 
of these cities in 1944 and 1943 and only 
slightly more than the total tax revenue in 
1942. The 1944 property tax revenues of 
these cities was only 2.7 per cent more than 
in 1932. According to the Bureau this rep- 
resents a “surprisingly small change from 
a year in the trough of depression to a year 
near the peak of war-time economic ac- 
tivity.” 

Fire Hazards. A conference to consider 
methods of reducing fire hazards, particular- 
ly the danger of ammonium nitrate com- 
bustion when stored aboard ship, one of the 
principal causes of the Texas City disaster, 
was held on September 8 in Washington 
under the auspices of the Federal Works 
Agency. Representatives of several govern- 
ment agencies, rail and maritime shippers, 
fire, casualty and marine insurance agencies, 
life insurance companies, manufacturers and 
exporters, and representatives of cities from 
whose ports ammonium nitrate shipments 
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are likely to be made, were invited to at- 
tend. 

To facilitate action on the plans and 
recommendations drawn up by the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Fire Prevention held in 
Washington last May an executive com- 
mittee has been set up to assist in the 
organization of fire safety committees in 
each of the 48 states and in local com- 
munities. Copies of the Action Program have 
been sent by the Conference to numerous 
state officials and to mayors and city man- 
agers. Reports on each of the six conference 
committees also have been made available 
in printed form. In addition, the proceed- 
ings of the entire conference held last May 
soon will be available in printed form from 
the Government Printing Office. 

Dwelling Construction. During the first 
six months of 1947 only 218,208 permits 
were issued for new dwelling units in cities 
as compared with 232,373 in the first six 
months of 1946, according to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. But the 
Bureau’s nonfarm construction statistics 
show that 361,000 new dwelling units were 
started during the first half of 1947 as com- 
pared to 340,100 units in the corresponding 
period of 1946. Thus the increase in con- 
struction is found in the suburban areas 
where the cost of land usually is lower than 
inside the cities. The ratio of suburban to 
city construction was 36 per cent in 1945 
and 40 per cent in 1946. It is estimated that 
this figure will be about 45 per cent in 1947. 

Housing. On July 27 the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency was established as 
the country’s first permanent agency con- 
solidating the housing functions of the fed- 
eral government. It succeeds the National 
Housing Agency and its three constituent 
agencies are the Public Housing Administra- 
tion (succeeding FPHA), Federal Housing 
Administration, and Home Loan Bank 
Board (succeeding the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration). The Office of the 
Housing Expediter continues as a separate 
agency but under the 1947 housing and rent 
act must be terminated within less than a 
year. 

Cash sales of permanent demountable 
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war dwellings have been disappointing in 
the Pacific Northwest. Less than one out 
of every five such dwellings that have been 
put up for sale have actually been pur. 
chased by individual veterans. In Bremer- 
ton, Washington, where 100 houses were 
offered, only 20 actual sales resulted. Of the 
40 houses put up for sale in Vancouver, 
Washington, only six were sold. The main 
stumbling block in almost every case, ac- 
cording to a federal official, was the initial 
cash outlay for the purchase of the homes 
plus the expense of acquiring a site, putting 
in the foundations, and moving the build- 
ings. Veterans were unable to obtain any 
financing until the houses were actually 
moved and placed on the new sites. 





City Adopts Method of Analyzing 
Requests for New Employees 


LENDALE, California (96,495), during 

the past year eliminated 42 positions 
and created 11 new ones. Whenever a de- 
partment head requests additional personnel 
a study is made to ascertain whether ad- 
ditional help is needed. For example, when 
the purchasing agent recently requested an 
additional secretary-stenographer the city 
controller made a study of the work per- 
formed by the three full-time employees in 
the purchasing department — director of 
purchases, buyer, and secretary-stenographer 
—and also of the duties that would be as- 
signed to the requested new employee. An 
analysis of the work load (number of pur- 
chase orders issued per month) from 1939 
to 1947 showed that in 1941 and 1942 
an average of 600 orders were issued month- 
ly and during this period the department had 
only two employees. During the war the 
number of purchase orders issued per month 
reached a low of 354 in September, 1944, 
and increased to 595 in January, 1947. But 
since July, 1946, the department has had 
three employees. 

Another chart prepared by the controller 
shows the work load per employee in per- 
centage of increase or decrease as compared 
with the base year of 1939-40. This chart 
shows that the work load during the past 
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year was considerably below the average 
of the work load since July, 1939. This was 
offset in part by additional paper work 
caused by material shortages and price 
changes, but a test check showed that only 
7 per cent of the purchase orders issued 
required something more than the former 
routine of purchase. The controller also esti- 
mated that the increase in the number of 
purchase orders resulting from the city 
handling the purchases for the public library 
would be more than offset by the time saved 
through the adoption of a simplified pro- 
cedure of departmental requisition of sup- 
plies from the warehouse. 

All of these facts were brought to the at- 
tention of the city manager in a three-page 
memo which also set forth the reasons of 
the purchasing agent for the requested new 
employee. He pointed out that the purchas- 
ing agents for other large governmental 
units have personal secretaries in the same 
office with them, and that a secretary-steno- 
grapher could take his dictation and handle 
incoming phone calls. The city manager did 
not approve the request for another secre- 
tary-stenographer in the purchasing depart- 
ment. CHARLES R. Bairp, city manager, 
Glendale, California. 





Cities Reduce Current Tax De- 
linquency to Vanishing Point 


HE median percentage for delinquent 

1946 property tax levies at the close 
of that year was 3.2 per cent for 150 cities 
with populations of 50,000 or more, ac- 
cording to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., in its 
thirteenth annual survey of tax delinquency. 
This ratio compares with 3.3 per cent in 
1945 and 3.9 per cent in 1944. Back in 1930 
the median ratio for the same group of 150 
cities was 10.15 per cent, then regarded as 
a reasonably normal figure and only a few 
points higher than the best years of the 
1920’s. By 1933 the median ratio had risen 
to 26.35 per cent. By 1939 the median ratio 
of 9.3 per cent represented a return virtual- 
ly to normal for the average city. Thus for 
13 consecutive years the average city has 
improved its current tax collections. 
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Of 177 cities over 50,000 reporting for 
both 1945 and 1946, 113 bettered their 
records in 1946, 12 repeated their records 
of 1945, and 52 lost ground. At least 37 
cities closed their 1946 fiscal year with de- 
linquency ratios of less than 1.5 per cent. 

Twenty cities with highly stable tax col- 
lection records are Albany, Binghamton, 
Niagara Falls, and Syracuse, New York; 
Atlanta, Augusta, and Savannah, Georgia; 
Berkeley, Fresno, Los Angeles, Oakland, 
San Francisco, and San Jose, California; 
Dallas, Texas; Denver, Colorado; Hartford, 
Connecticut; Louisville, Kentucky; Man- 
chester, New Hampshire; Peoria, Illinois; 
and Providence, Rhode Island. 

Detailed information for individual cities 
over 50,000 and an analysis of trends is 
contained in Dun & Bradstreet’s 39-page 
report entitled Trends of Tax Delinquency, 
1930-46 which states in part: 

One of the most significant features of the 
depression period was the interest aroused in 
better tax collection administration. Many mu- 
nicipalities discovered the advantages of in- 
stallment payments, better synchronization of 
payment dates with fiscal periods, modern de- 
vices for billing and record keeping, business- 
like methods of following up delinquents, and 
holding of regular tax sales. Measurable, though 
less extensive, progress was made in improving 
state collection and lien enforcement laws. In 
some areas, at least, the effect has been to 
place the property tax on a more stable basis. 

The point has been emphasized that city-to- 
city comparisons of current delinquency for 
any given year are much less useful and in- 
formative than comparisons of long-term trends. 
A city can readily adjust its budget making to 
any reasonable level of year-end tax delinquency 
if periodic deviations from that level are not 
too wide, but sharp periodic fluctuations are 
difficult to allow for and produce financial in- 
volvement unless a city’s management has ex- 
ceptional foresight. Thus it is fully as import- 
ant to compare delinquency records in the de- 
pressed 1930’s as at the peak of a war in- 
dustrial boom. 

The accumulated tax delinquency for 145 
cities over 50,000 at the close of their fiscal 
years in 1946 was 10.8 per cent. For a 
similar, but not entirely identical group of 
cities the median ratio was 21.5 per cent in 
1935. “The average city,” according to the 
report, “therefore may be said to have ap- 
proached completion of the task of clearing 
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up the normal accumulation of arrears which 
marked the acute period of the 1930’s de- 
pression . . . Many cities have taken ad- 
vantage of the prosperious war and postwar 
period to clear up chronic delinquency 
situations.” 





Voters In Baton Rouge Approve City- 
County Consolidation 


HE city and parish of Baton Rouge, 

Louisiana, by a vote of 7,012 to 6,705 
on August 12 approved the consolidation of 
the city and parish governments, thus giv- 
ing the capital city of the state a popula- 
tion of more than 105,000. The voters 
adopted a charter providing for a strong- 
mayor form of government. The charter had 
been prepared by a charter commission ap- 
pointed under the authority of a consitu- 
tional amendment adopted by the voters of 
the state in November, 1946. 

Under the new charter the entire parish 
(the equivalent of a county) will be gov- 
erned by a council of nine members, seven 
of whom will be elected at large from the 
urban area portion of the parish; two ad- 
ditional members will be elected from out- 
side the urban area to represent the rural 
constituency. The charter provides for the 
election of a mayor on a parish-wide basis 
who shall serve as president of the council 
and who shall exercise virtually all of the 
administrative power for the area. Earlier 
plans called for a council-manager plan but 
as finally submitted to the voters the charter 
adopted the strong mayor as the manager 
idea has not been used in any Louisiana city. 

The seven members of the council from 
the urban area will sit as the governing body 
for the city of Baton Rouge while parish 
matters will be the responsibility of the 
nine-member council. The consolidated gov- 
ernment will provide municipal services to 
the entire parish area through unified de- 
partments of public works, purchasing, fi- 
nance, and personnel. Schools and recrea- 
tion are the two important functions which 
will not be under the council. Education 
will be under a separate popularly elected 
body of seven members while recreation is 
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vested by special legislative act in a board 
which is appointed by but otherwise sub- 
stantially independent of the council. 

The urban area containing the present 
city of Baton Rouge and other urban com- 
munities now outside the city will constitute 
the city of Baton Rouge with an area of 
some 30 square miles instead of the present 
4.6 square miles. The tax rate will be based 
upon the services rendered to each of three 
zones created in the charter — rural, urban, 
and industrial. 

While the charter commission apparently 
had sufficient power to rearrange the func- 
tions of the local offices created by the con- 
stitution, it decided to retain these officers 
which include the sheriff, assessor, and 
coroner. — LENNOx L. MOAK, executive di- 
rector, Bureau of Governmental Research, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 





City Appoints Assessor and Modern- 
izes Assessment Procedures 


ORFOLK, Virginia, has modernized its 
assessment machinery by the appoint- 
ment of a single assessor by the city council, 
to replace the court-appointed three-man 
part-time board which has served since 1933. 
It is the new assessor’s duty to reappraise 
scientifically all real property in the city and 
to equalize existing assessments. First step 
in the evaluation of land is the examination 
of transfers and sales since 1940, from which 
an average value will be obtained. Correlated 
with these values is the actual physical ex- 
amination of the land by an inspector with 
particular reference being paid to its low 
and high spots, due to the peculiar seacoast 
topography of Norfolk. These height meas- 
urements will not affect the front foot values 
but will be taken into consideration for plac- 
ing the over-all assessment value. 
Appraisal value for improvements is de- 
termined by 13 field teams who measure 
the linear distances of the property and ex- 
amine the houses for such items as type and 
grade of improvement, number of porches, 
built-in fixtures, attic space, yard improve- 
ment, plumbing, heating, and electrical sys- 
tems. The report of the field teams, to- 
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gether with a sketch and photograph of the 
property, is recorded in a permanent card 
file. Future changes through the issuance 
of building permits will be noted in special 
columns. 

With these data the assessor will find the 
reproduction costs on a cubic foot basis and 
deduct from this value the depreciation and 
obsolescence to which each parcel is entitled. 
This information will be correlated with 
adequate land map values to show the value 
of each parcel of real estate in the city. 

Upon complaint of a taxpayer the asses- 
sor’s appraisal is reviewed by a board of re- 
view consisting of three well-qualified citi- 
zens appointed by the local court and paid 
by the city while in session. If the taxpayer 
is unsuccessful before the assessor and the 
board of review, he will still have the right 
of appeal to the local court. 

City authorities feel that the position of 
the small taxpayer will be made easier with 
the board acting as a cushion between the 
single assessor and costly appeals to the 
court. It is also felt that under the new 
system, each taxpayer will have a better 
understanding of the appraisal value and 
will bear only his fair share of the tax 
burden.—C. A. HARRELL, city manager, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 





Three International Conferences of 
Municipal Interest Held in Europe 


REAT interest in international exchange 

of information in the fields of man- 
agement and public administration was 
demonstrated at three conferences held in 
Europe this past summer. The largest of 
these was the 8th International Manage- 
ment Congress in Stockholm on July 2 to 
8 and which the International City Man- 
ager’s Association supports through its mem- 
bership on the National Management Coun- 
cil of the United States. Over 1,200 dele- 
gates from 40 nations attended this Con- 
gress with a delegation of approximately 85 
from the United States. Although primarily 
interested in industrial and business man- 
agement problems, a special section of the 
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proceedings was devoted to public adminis- 
tration. 

A more modest but equally useful congress 
was the 7th International Congress of Local 
Authorities held on July 6 to 12 in Paris 
at which some 300 delegates from 21 coun- 
tries were present. The problems of recon- 
struction and redevelopment of war dev- 
astated and blighted cities were, of course, 
emphasized, as well as the problems of local 
autonomy, civic education, and the service 
functions of national municipal organiza- 
tions. A special round table was held on the 
subject of urban district heating from a 
central plant. About 25 Americans attended, 
including four city officials (of whom three 
were mayors), delegates of the associations 
represented on the American Committee 
IULA including the American Municipal As- 
sociation, the Civil Service Assembly, the 
United States Conference of Mayors, and 
Public Administration Clearing House, and 
also a number of American officials stationed 
in Germany and interested in municipal af- 
fairs. It was regretted that no American 
city manager attended because at this Con- 
gress as well as at the conference of the 
British Institute of Public Administration, 
considerable interest was expressed in the 
American plan of council-manager govern- 
ment and the writer was asked many ques- 
tions about it. 

At Berne the 7th International Congress 
of Administrative Sciences convened on July 
22 to 30 with an attendance from 50 nations 
of 800 delegates of whom over 50 were 
Americans, many of them being United 
States officials from our occupation forces 
in Germany. 

Efforts are progressing to strengthen and 
reconstruct the prewar center in Brussels 
for the three international organizations, the 
Institute, the International Union of Local 
Authorities, and the International Federa- 
tion of Housing and Town Planning. A 
special contract for a study of the exchange 
of administrative personnel was made be- 
tween these three organizations and UN- 
ESCO. — HERBERT EMMERICH, chairman, 
American Committee for the International 
Union of Local Authorities, Chicago. 
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The index of the cost of living —the aver- 
age cost of the items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower 
salaried workers in larger cities— stood at 
157.1 on June 15, 1947, as compared with 155.8 
on May 15, 1947 (1935-39=100). The index 
is up 18 per cent from June 15, 1946. Living 
costs on June 15, 1947, were 57.1 per cent 
above those on January, 1941, and 59.0 per 
cent above those on August, 1939. 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEX 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for August, 1947, was 199.5, as com- 
pared to 173.7 in August, 1946, and 148.6 in 
August, 1945, based on 1926=100. The con- 
struction cost index has four components — 
steel, lumber, cement, and common labor — 
and is designed to measure the movement of 
construction costs in general. This index does 
not apply to any specific class of construction 
or to a particular locality, and it should not be 
used to measure building cost trends because 
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NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 


since 1933 common labor wages have increased 
more than skilled wages. Moreover, this index 
does not correct for labor productivity, ex. 
cessive overtime, or costs during abnormal 
periods. The ENR building cost index for Ay. 
gust, 1947, was 169.2 as compared to 1472 
for August, 1946 (1926=100), and the ENR 
index of the 1947 dollar volume of construc. 
tion through August, 1947, averaged 188.38, or 
4.9 per cent below the average index of 193,25 
for the first eight months of 1946. 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,289 in July, 1947, which was 8 per 
cent more than in July, 1946, and 16 per cent 
less than in July, 1941. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.83 on 
August 28, 1947, as compared with 1.81 on 
July 24, 1947. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices). 
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What American Cities Are Doing* 





Creates Special Housing Court 


ALTIMORE, Maryland, has set up a 

special housing court with exclusive juris- 
diction over all cases arising under city hous- 
ing and sanitation regulations. The court meets 
twice a week and among the first cases heard 
before the magistrate after the new court 
opened on July 17 were those involving three 
families charged with refusing to evacuate 
buildings that had been condemned by the 
health department as unfit for human habita- 
tion. Through agreements among the police de- 
partment and the other city agencies concerned 
with housing and health it has been decided that 
the housing court is to handle all cases involv- 
ing violation of ordinances relating to hygiene 
of housing, fire prevention, conditions in hotels 
and rooming and lodging houses, building codes, 
zoning, plumbing codes, and the section of the 
city code relating to nuisances and prevention 
of disease. Previously such cases had been as- 
signed to the district police courts. The court 
also has jurisdiction over trash and garbage 
regulations if related directly to dwellings on 
privately owned property but not if related to 
public streets. 


Electric Bills Continue to Drop 


Residential and commercial electric bills con- 
tinued downward in 1946, according to the re- 
cently issued thirteenth edition of the Federal 
Power Commission’s report on typical electric 
bills in cities of 50,000 population and more. 
The commission states that in general residential 
and commercial bills have followed a downward 
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* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association; Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service 
Assembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
ernment Research Association, International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
National Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


trend during the whole period for which data 
have been gathered, 23 years for residential 
and 12 for commercial bills. Industrial bills, 
however, have shown a tendency in recent years 
to rise mainly because of increases in the cost 
of fuel and taxes. The commission found that 
the reductions in residential bills occurred in 
1946 in 100 of the 204 cities covered and that 
typical bills increased in 13 cities. The lowest 
typical bills for 100-kilowatt hours are found 
in Tacoma, Washington; Lansing, Michigan; 
Madison, Wisconsin; Lincoln, Nebraska; and 
Chattanooga, Memphis, and Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. With the exception of Madison all of these 
are served by publicly owned utilities. In Ta- 
coma the bill on January 1, 1947, for 100-kilo- 
watt hours was $1.70. The highest bills for the 
same amount of energy was $5.10 in Mount 
Vernon, New Rochelle, and Yonkers, New 
York. 


Annual Vaccination of Dogs 


Annual vaccination of dogs is recommended 
as a means of controlling rabies and the grant- 
ing of a dog license should be made contingent 
upon vaccination. This recommendation is made 
by the committee on public health relations of 
the New York Academy of Medicine on the 
basis of a comprehensive survey published in 
abridged form in Public Health Reports for 
August 22, 1947, by the United States Public 
Health Service. The committee report reviews 
the results of experiments carried on during the 
last two or three years, points out the success- 
ful experience of the United States Army with 
the vaccination of war dogs, and states that 
several of the leading organizations concerned 
with the control of rabies have unequivocally 
recommended annual vaccination of dogs. “Un- 
til recently the protection afforded by vaccina- 
tion in rabies was uncertain”, according to the 
report, “and few officials were willing to recom- 
mend it. . . . Vaccination now rests on a firm 
basis as a result of recent research and au- 
thorities are beginning to recommend it with 
confidence and even to require it.” Seven states 
now have rabies control laws requiring annual 
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vaccination of dogs: Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina . . . Miami Beach, Florida, 
passed an ordinance on September 3 requiring 
that all dogs be vaccinated annually against 
rabies as a condition for the issuance of licenses. 
The ordinance also requires that “all dogs when 
not on the premises of the owner, or of the 
person in control thereof, must be on leash 
under the control of a competent person”. Ac- 
cording to city officials there was only a 
“moderate amount of sharp opposition from 
dog owners.” Kansas City, Kansas, also has 
recently adopted an ordinance requiring the 
innoculation of dogs against rabies. 


Cities Consider Admissions Taxes 


In Cleveland, Ohio, the mayor recently sub- 
mitted to the council the annual budget which 
anticipates the collection of $660,000 next year 
from a 3 per cent admissions tax. The coun- 
cil is considering an ordinance levying such a 
tax, copied after the state law which was re- 
pealed effective September 20. The Ohio legis- 
lature earlier this year abandoned this field of 
taxation and authorized cities to levy admis- 
sions taxes. Cincinnati, Columbus, and other 
cities in the state also are considering the 
adoption of the tax. More than 60 cities in 
the state of Washington enacted admissions 
taxes after the state withdrew from that field 
in 1943. Approximately 30 cities in seven other 
states have adopted admissions taxes during 
the past year (see 1947 Municipal Year Book, 
p. 181-82). Some municipal finance authorities 
have described local admissions taxes as suitable 
revenue source and have urged cities to enter 
this field of taxation if and when the federal 
admissions tax is reduced or repealed. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


In Little Rock, Arkansas, the civil service 
commission has installed a service rating system 
under which empoyees will be graded semi- 
annually by three persons including the em- 
ployee’s immediate supervisor, the next highest 
supervisor, and his department head . . . In 
St. Louis an eight-day strike by 85 AFL city 
electricians ended on August 27 on assurance 
by the civil service commission that a wage 
increase for city employees will be recommended 
to the council in October. The vote to return 
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to work was 68 to 17 . . . Los Angeles County, 
California, as a result of a resolution adopte 
by the county board, is asking its 20,000 em. 
ployees to execute sworn affidavits setting forth 
affiliations or lack of them with any syb. 
versive group . . . Thomasville, Georgia, city 
council recently adopted an ordinance declar. 
ing that “on and after the passage of this 
ordinance it shall be unlawful for any officer, 
agent or employee, or any group of them, of the 
city of Thomasville to organize a labor union, 
organization, or club of city employees, or to be 
or become a member thereof, whether such 
labor union, organization, or club is affiliated 
or not with any local, state, national, or in 
ternational body or organization, whose charter, 
by-laws, or rules govern or control its mem. 
bers in the matter of working time, working 
conditions, or compensation to be asked or 
demanded of the city of Thomasville.” . . 
The Los Angeles city council late in July ap. 
proved pay increases totaling approximately 














firemen will receive a minimum boost of $25 
a month . .. A number of state and local 
government employees reached an all-time high 
in January, 1947, according to the United 
States Bureau of the Census. The number of § 
such employees was 3,654,000 which is 15 per 
cent more than reported in January, 1946. 


























News On the Housing Front 


Albert Lea, Minnesota, recently established 
the first local housing and redevelopment au 
thority in that state .. . The Pennsylvania state 
supreme court on July 30 upheld the constitu 
tionality of the 1945 state urban redevelopment 
law .. . The state supreme court in New York 
recently affirmed the right of Stuyvesant Town, 
an 8,800 family development project in New 
York City, to bar Negroes as tenants. The 
court held that although urban redevelopment 
had been declared a public purpose and that al- 
though the housing project had received public 
aid “the project itself is not now and never 
was a public project.” The court also held 
that “housing is not a recognized civil right” f 
and it is therefore not a violation of either the 
state or the federal constitution for a private 
landlord to deny housing on the basis of race, 
creed, or color. The court also pointed out 
that the state redevelopment law does not pro- 
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hibit discrimination and “the court cannot 
usurp the functions of the legislature by read- 
ing into the law a provision which on a number 
of occasions the legislature refused to enact.” 
_,. The constitutionality of race restrictive 
covenants may go before the United States 
Supreme Court this fall. Last spring the Court 
granted a writ of certiorari on an appeal from 
a Michigan Supreme Court decision which up- 
held a restrictive covenant. A federal circuit 
court in Washington, D. C., last May upheld 
a restrictive covenant prohibiting Negro oc- 
cupancy of a certain block in Washington, and 
a restrictive covenant barring Negroes from 
occupying a certain block in Chicago also was 
upheld last March by the master-in-chancery 
for the superior court of Cook County. 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


Baltimore, Maryland, will receive approxi- 
mately $200,000 a year from a new “recorda- 
tion tax” imposed by a new state law which 
also applies to counties outside Baltimore. 
Tax stamps must be attached to all instruments 
containing titles to property or creating liens on 
property, both real and personal. The rate is 
55 cents per $500 unit or fraction thereof of 
value sold or encumbered by debt . . . Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, has adopted an ordinance re- 
quiring an annual license fee of $25 for persons 
who install coin-operated radio service in hotel 
rooms, apartment houses, motels, tourist camps, 
cabins, or trailers, plus $1 for each unit in- 
stalled . . . Albany, Oregon, has adopted a new 
schedule of license fees for transient or itinerant 
peddlers ranging from $10 per day to $500 a 
year . . . A total of 1,209 municipalities in 
the United States are reported by Vehicular 
Parking Ltd., as operating 493,000 parking 
meters on June 30, 1947 .. . In St. Paul Minne- 
sota, an ordinance proposing a tax on amuse- 
ment admissions was tabled by the city council 
recently when a petition said to contain 53,000 
names was filed with the council in opposition 
to the tax... The 67 or more cities now levy- 
ing local sales taxes collect approximately $75,- 
000,000 annually from this source . . . With 
the recent adoption of a local sales tax by San 
Francisco four cities over 500,000 alone collect 
$65,000,000 a year from levies on retail sales. 
Virtually all the smaller cities imposing sales 
taxes are in California . . . Tacoma, Washing- 
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ton, has adopted an ordinance licensing private 
detectives and merchant patrolmen at $10 a 
year . . . Appleton, Wisconsin, has adopted a 
new license ordinance which levies a $50 an- 
nual fee on mechanical amusement devices, 
$7.50 for each bowling alley, and seven and 
one-half cents for each seat in theaters... 
Jacksonville, Florida, recently levied an annual 
license fee on “drive-in” theaters at the rate 
of $1 for each parking space . . . Hutchinson, 
Kansas, has increased the charge for fire pro- 
tection service to rural townships approximate- 
ly 20 per cent .. . North Little Rock, Arkansas, 
has increased the city license fee for motor 
vehicles from $3 to $5 .. . The council of The 
Dalles, Oregon, has adopted a flat fee of $5 
per year for loading zones and driveway curb 
plus 50 cents per running foot .. . In St. Louis 
the city officials at a recent meeting agreed 
that the state legislature should be requested 
to enact a law authorizing the city to levy an 
earnings tax similar to the tax which the state 
supreme court recently held invalid. Other 
revenue proposals discussed at the meeting 
were a 5 per cent tax on admissions, an in- 
crease in the liquor license and cigarette stamp 
taxes, and a charge for the use of public 
sewers. 


Annexed Areas Costly to City 


In Madison, Wisconsin, the city council re- 
cently voted to annex 481 acres just east of 
the present city limits. City officials had esti- 
mated that the cost of extending city services 
into this area would be about $85,236 a year 
for the next several years excluding the cost 
of capital improvements. On the basis of the 
present assessed valuations this area would 
yield only $37,100 a year in tax revenues. 
The annual cost of supplying street maintenance 
and garbage collection service to this area was 
estimated at $17,000 a year, police service 
$17,236, an additional school nurse and an as- 
sistant sanitary inspector $7,500, playground 
maintenance $1,500, tree maintenance program 
$2,000, and additional costs to operate an 
existing school $40,000 a year. Capital im- 
provements not included would be a new fire 
station, water and sewer main extension, and 
an addition to the school building . . . Toledo, 
Ohio, will vote in November on the annexation 
of four suburban areas containing a population 
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of nearly 10,000 and an assessed valuation of 
more than $21,000,000. Residents of one of the 
areas lost the first round in their battle with 
the city when a proposal to incorporate the 
entire Washington township was defeated last 
July 23 at a special election (see Pustic Man- 
AGEMENT for August, page 234). 


County Adopts Retail Sales Tax 


The one per cent tax on retail sales of tang- 
ible personal property recently adopted by Erie 
County (Buffalo), New York, will raise $4,- 
000,000 a year which will be turned over to 
school districts in the county on the basis of 
the average daily attendance for the preceding 
school year. This tax was adopted by the 
county board under authority of chapter 278 
of the laws of 1947 which authorizes counties 
to provide additional revenues for school pur- 
poses by levying one or more of six types of 
taxes. These taxes are a retail sales tax, a 
restaurant tax, a tax on retail licenses of the 
state liquor authority, an admissions tax, a 
vending machine tax, and a tax on the use of 
motor vehicles. Certain types of tangible per- 
sonal property are exempted from the sales 
tax including food and food products when 
sold for human consumption, water delivered 
to consumers, drugs, medicines, eyeglasses, 
beer and other similar malt beverages, news- 
papers, periodicals, and cigarettes. In addition 
to the sales tax, the county board has au- 
thorized what is known as a compensating use 
tax which requires those who purchase taxable 
property outside the county to pay a tax on 
its use to Erie County. Sales within the county 
delivered for use outside the county are not 
subject to the sales tax or to the use tax. 


Solving Parking and Traffic Problems 


In Detroit the city controller has proposed 
to the city council that a special assessment 
district be created to help raise money for 
the purpose of building an underground park- 
ing garage . . . Cleveland is considering the 
purchase of land on the fringe of the down- 
town shopping area for another off-street free 
parking lot which would be served by the five- 
cent fare “loop” bus line . . . In Little Rock, 
Arkansas, the council is considering operation 
of two city-owned parking lots for a six-months 
trial period . . . Omaha, Nebraska, has dis- 
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continued the tow-in system for overtime park. 
ers and has adopted the usual ticket system . ,. 
Boston together with 11 other cities in the 
greater Boston area is making a coordinated 
effort to free major traffic lanes during the 
peak hours of travel by imposing a parking ban 
on one side of the principal thoroughfares from 
8 to 10 A. M. and from 4 to 6 Pp. M. The new 
restrictions were placed in effect October 1 and 
will be tried for 60 days . . . Using movies to 
record auto movement at intersections, traffic 
experts have evolved a new method of con- 
trolling traffic congestion on busy streets, 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford were 
used as “guinea pig” cities for the study by 
the Yale University Bureau of Highway Traffic, 
By analyzing intersection traffic movement as 
recorded on film, the bureau devised a formula 
by which behavior of free-flowing traffic is pre- 
dicted on certain laws of probability. The 
bureau plans to apply this formula to reduction 
of delays and congestion at intersections caused 
by improper timing of traffic lights and place- 
ment of stop-signs . . . Omaha, Nebraska, has 
placed a ban on automobile raffles at curbs on 
downtown streets. Waukesha, Wisconsin 
(19,242), recently approved a revenue bond 
issue of $200,000 to finance the purchase of 
off-street parking space. The bonds will be re- 
tired from parking meter revenues. 


Atlanta Annexation Defeated 


Proposals to annex two areas, Buckhead and 
Cascade Heights, to the city of Atlanta were 
overwhelmingly defeated on August 19. The 
Buckhead area, comprising 17.5 square miles, 
rejected the plan 4,244 to 2,499 — approximate- 
ly 2-to-1. The Cascade Heights section, two 
square miles, voted resoundingly against the 
plan 616 to 125. Seventy per cent of the reg- 
istered voters in the areas participated in the 
election. Since both areas enjoy all urban serv- 
ices, proponents of annexation relied chiefly on 
an appeal to the citizenship of county residents, 
but claimed that improved services would be 
available at little if any additional tax cost. 
Opponents cried “double taxation” and said that 
annexation was not the solution to the problem 
of local government; “one government” was 
proclaimed as the remedy. A collateral issue 
involved the disposition of county school prop- 
erties in the areas and the uncertainty regard- 
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ing the schools slated to open the following 
month doubtless had a potent effect on the 
yote. Others objected to being “singled out” 
for annexation and thought the proposal should 
have included other contiguous areas. Vigorous, 
well-financed campaigns by both sides produced 
clouded issues and numerous voters preferred 
the status quo.— J. ForsyTHE Gorpy, secre- 
tary, Governmental Research Bureau, Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Controls Architectural Design 


Bellingham, Washington (29,314), recently 
adopted a new zoning ordinance following 19 
public hearings held in various parts of the 
city. The new ordinance divides the city into 
seven types of use districts, one of which is a 
public reserve area district in which govern- 
ment buildings, public and private hospitals, 
educational institutions, libraries, art galleries, 
and professional service offices are permitted. 
In this area the display of merchandise or 
products, advertising devices, and manufactur- 
ing is prohibited. All structures contemplated 
for this district must have plans inspected and 
specifications and uses approved by the planning 
commission. The ordinance also prohibits the 
erection of any building or other structure of 
an architectural design that does not harmonize 
with or is inconsistent with existing standards 
of general appearance and design of other 
buildings in any district in which it is to be 
erected. Jurisdiction of this matter is given to 
a committee of the city council. 


News Items From Here and There 


Among the cities which have recently secured 
the consulting services of the Traffic Division 
of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police are Roanoke and Richmond, Virginia; 
Chicago, Illinois; Denver, Colorado; and Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma (see article by Franklin 
M. Kreml in Pustic MANAGEMENT, July, 1947, 
p. 195) .. . Three 16-millimeter motion picture 
films will be made in Providence, Rhode Island, 
for use in the police and fire training schools. 
In addition to two films designed to acquaint 
recruits with the problems of the police and fire 
departments, a third film on accident preven- 
tion is scheduled . . . In an effort to curb 
increased deaths caused by overdosages of 
sleeping tablets, New York City recently 
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amended its city sanitary code to forbid a 
druggist to renew a prescription for sleeping 
tablets containing barbiturate drugs unless the 
physician has specified on the prescription that 
renewal is permissible. Further, the prescription 
may in no event be renewed after 90 days of 
the issuing date. Last year, 66 accidental deaths 
and 125 suicides set a record in New York 
City for deaths caused by sleeping tablets . . . 
In Kansas City, Missouri, with the recent addi- 
tion of new trucks, progress is being made to 
a point where every street in the city will be 
cleaned once every two weeks and many more 
streets cleaned more frequently. The Kansas 
City water department recently received as a 
gift from the War Assets Administration five 
pieces of machine shop equipment having an 
estimated value of $36,000 . Crookston, 
Minnesota, in a recent advisory election voted 
1,141 to 603 in favor of the establishment of 
a municipal liquor store . . . Madison, Wis- 
consin, recently purchased 79 automatic, man- 
ually controlled voting machines . . . In Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin, the council is forcing the 
elimination of taverns, except in the downtown 
business district, by refusing to grant new 
licenses to any except the present licensees. 


Cities Finance Transit Improvements 


In Chicago and Boston transit lines are being 
purchased from private owners by public 
agencies created expressly to refinance and re- 
juvenate metropolitan transit service. Purchase 
of Chicago streetcar and elevated lines by the 
newly-created Chicago Transity Authority marks 
the biggest transaction of its kind in recent 
years. A $105,000,000 bond issue sold recently 
is being used to put the lines under public 
ownership and start a thorough modernization 
program. Modernization is expected to take 10 
years and cost $150,000,000. Transit improve- 
ment in Boston is being undertaken by the 
Metropolitan Transity Authority created by the 
1947 legislature. A $23,000,000 bond issue is 
enabling complete transfer of Boston transit 
lines from private to public ownership. Boston 
and 13 surrounding municipalities are involved 
in the new authority created to provide unified 
transit service for the entire area. Among the 
14 cities with populations of more than 500,000 
seven now own or are about to own their 
transit systems — Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
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Detroit, Philadelphia, New York, and San 
Francisco. Philadelphia’s streetcar lines are 
leased to private operators. Detroit, New York, 
Cleveland, and San Francisco also have mu- 
nicipally-owned and operated bus lines. 

Several cities have increased transit fares. In 
Seattle the city-owned transit line fares have 
been increased from eight-and-one-third to 10 
cents to finance improvements and to cover 
increased operating costs. Philadelphia in- 
creased fares on its city-owned transit system 
from eight to 10 cents. Chicago’s streetcar 
fare was increased from eight to nine cents 
last spring and another boost is contemplated 
soon. The privately-owned Washington, D. C., 
system was granted a fare increase of from 
$1.25 to $1.50 for weekly passes. The St. Louis 
transit system, also privately-owned, started 
charging 25 cents more for weekly passes in 
August to help pay inflated costs of operation. 
Fare-increase proposals are being studied in 
Cleveland, New York, Tacoma, Spokane, Port- 
land, (Oregon), aid other cities. 


More Cities Control Hotel Rents 


Cities which have recently adopted ordinances 
to prevent rent gouging by hotel and rooming 
house operators are Buffalo and Philadelphia 
and such measures are under consideration in 
Newark, Cincinnati, Denver, Cleveland, and 
St. Louis. The Buffalo ordinance limits rent 
increases to 15 per cent over the June 30 ceil- 
ings, while the Philadelphia ordinance requires 
landlords to give six months written notice of 
eviction proceedings (except for nonpayment of 
rent or to permit demolition of buildings for 
city improvements). Rents will be frozen as of 
February 29, 1948, when the present federal 
law expires unless state controls are established 
before that time . . . Hotel owners in some of 
the cities which adopted rent control ordinances 
in July (Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, and 
San Francisco) have resorted to court tests. 
In Chicago a circuit court on September 9 up- 
held the validity of the city’s hotel rent control 
ordinance. The court denied a temporary in- 
junction to 52 hotels challenging its legality. 
In New York City a municipal court recently 
upheld the constitutionality of the city’s rent 
control ordinance in finding a hotel owner 
guilty of bringing eviction proceedings against 
a tenant in defiance of a provision requiring 
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five days’ advance notice to the city rent com. 
mission. 


Combines Water and Sewer Departments 


Waycross, Georgia, recently sold a $500,000 
water and sewerage revenue bond issue at an 
interest cost of 2.54 per cent. Bids received for 
the construction of a sewage disposal plant 
were approximately $100,000 in excess of the 
city’s estimate and for this reason construc. 
tion has been deferred. The bonds are 20. 
year serial bonds recallable in 1952 and there- 
after. Sixty-five per cent of the gross revenues 
of the water and sewerage system are pledged 
to meet principal and interest payments. The 
sewer and water departments will be combined 
and the minimum monthly water bill of $2 
will carry a sewer service charge of 75 cents, 
Water bills of $2.01 to $3 will have a sewer 
service charge of $1 added; water bills of $3.01 
to $5 will have a service charge of $1.25; water 
bills of $5.01 to $10 a charge of $1.50; water 
bills over $10 a minimum charge of 75 cents 
per month plus 10 per cent of the water bill. 
For laundries and packing plants the sewer 
service charge will be 20 per cent of the water 
bill each month. City Manager L. V. Bean 
estimates that the sewer service charge will 
produce an annual revenue of $41,000. 


Finance News From Here and There 


St. Louis, Missouri, recently rejected bids 
totaling $72,000 for new fire apparatus because 
the proposals contained escalator clauses . . . 
Toledo, Ohio, is receiving bids on the installa- 
tion of frequency modulation radio equipment 
in the fire and police departments. It is ex- 
pected that the cost will be in excess of $55,000 
exclusive of installation charges . . . Phila 
delphia plans to spend more than $30,000,000 
during the next six years to improve port 
facilities. The program involves construction of 
five new municipal piers plus improvements 
of existing facilities and will be financed by 
bonds . . . Madison, Wisconsin, on August 20 
sold $640,000 in street and sewer bonds at 
1.1728 per cent net interest cost .. . The volume 
of civil engineering construction in the United 
States in August was 5 per cent below that of 
August, 1946, according to the Engineering 
News-Record. Private construction during Au- 
gust, on a weekly average basis, was 10 per 
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cent below July and 15 per cent under August, 
1946, while public construction in August, 1947, 
was 12 per cent under July but 18 per cent 
above August of last year. 


Water Charges Outside City Limits 


A recent survey of water rates in Oregon 
cities by the Bureau of Municipal Research of 
the University of Oregon shows that 64 out 
of 94 cities having metered rates serve resi- 
dents located outside the city limits. Of this 
number, 44 extend the service at a special in- 
creased rate, 20 make the same charge as is 
made in the city proper, 16 cities do not serve 
outside residents, and 14 cities have sewer 
service charges which are usually flat charges 
ranging from 25 cents to $1.25 per month per 
customer although some cities base the charge 
on a percentage of the water bill . . . In Wis- 
consin the state utilities commission has au- 
thorized a municipal water plant to add 25 per 
cent to the water rates charged to general 
consumers outside the city to cover fire pro- 
tection service. It was estimated that about 32 
per cent of the total cost of water service 
inside the city was allocable to fire protection. 


Surveys Garbage Collection Practices 


A survey of garbage collection practices in 
Michigan cities made by the Michigan Mu- 
nipical League shows that out of 168 cities 40 
per cent provide municipal collection service, 
32 per cent use private collectors, and 28 per 
cent use the exclusive contract method. Ninety- 
two of the 168 cities with collection systems 
have some form of insurance covering their 
operations and a majority of these have a 
municipal collection system. Hog feeding of 
garbage is the disposal method used by 66 per 
cent of the reporting cities, some of which 
combine it with dumping or burial. Among the 
remaining cities 25 per cent use open dump- 
ing, 3 per cent burial, 3 per cent incineration, 
2 per cent grinding, and one per cent other 
methods. Very little use is made in Michigan 
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of the sanitary landfill method. Two cities use 
garbage grinding — Lansing and Midland. In 
Lansing the grinding station is located at the 
sewage treatment plant where the garbage cans 
are emptied and cleaned for future use. The 
garbage is ground and is diluted with water 
before it reaches the digestion tanks of the 
treatment plant. The cities using incinerators 
are Muskegon, Pontiac, Detroit, Ishpeming, 
Manistique, and Gladwin. 


City Rejects High Bids 

In Milwaukee the city’s central board of 
purchases recently rejected a bid of $34,011 
by a fire apparatus company for a six-wheel 
75-foot aerial ladder truck for the fire depart- 
ment. In a letter to the board the fire chief 
called the bid “too high”, stating that the 1946 
price for the same ladder truck was $20,965. 
Another objection of the fire chief was that 
the equipment would not be delivered for 730 
days. It is reported that the mayor is interested 
in having the fire department resume building 
some of its own equipment in its own repair 
shop .. . Kansas City, Missouri, on September 
16 rejected a bid of $1,898,370 for the laying 
of a trunk water main because the bid was 
almost twice the city’s estimate. 


State Fixes Minimum Pay Levels 


In Atlanta two painters employed by the 
school board have filed a suit for back pay on 
the ground that a 1946 state law provided that 
skilled mechanics employed by the city should 
be paid wages equal to those prevailing in 
private industry. City officials estimate that 
115 employees are directly affected and if all 
are paid back wages since the law became ef- 
fective the cost to the city would be $155,000 
... Anew Texas law fixes mandatory minimum 
salaries for firemen and policemen in cities 
of more than 40,000 population and requires 
cities of 10,000 to 40,000 to hold referendums 
this fall on the question of whether or not the 
specified minimum salaries are to be adopted. 
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HospPitat Care IN THE UNITED StAtES. By 
the Commission on Hospital Care. The 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street, 
New York 22. September, 1947. 631pp. 
$4.50. 

This study of the function of the general 
hospital contains a vast amount of information. 
The foreword states: “These assembled data 
are offered as a source book of basic informa- 
tion and suggestions to individuals and groups 
who are responsible for or interested in the 
improvement of hospital care.” 


(1) THE MANAGEMENT LEADER’S MANUAL 
FOR OPERATING EXECUTIVES, SUPERVISORS, 
AND ForEMEN. Edited by James O. Rice 
and M. J. Dooher. 192pp. $3. (2) How 
To PREPARE AND MAINTAIN A SUPER- 
visor’s PoLticy MANuAL. 71pp. Available 
to nonmembers after December 1, 1947, 
at $3. American Management Association, 
330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 1947. 
The first manual is the first of a series of 

handbooks on the improvement of individual 

and group relationships in the business field. 

The second is a research report based on a 

survey of practices of a number of business 

concerns which have had experience in the 


preparation and use of policy manuals for super- 
visors. 


City GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Charles M. Kneier. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New York 
16. Revised edition, 1947. 727pp. $4.50. 
This new edition brings up to date a popular 

college textbook first issued in 1934. A chapter 

on village government and three chapters on 
financial administration have been added and 
numerous other changes have been made. 


REcoRDS MANAGEMENT AND FILING OPERA- 
TIONS. By Margaret K. Odell and Earl B. 
Strong. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 
1947. 342pp. $4. 

This book has been written to assist manage- 
ment in recognizing the need for establishing 
definite policies regarding records and to assist 


records personnel in performing their jobs more 
efficiently. 


PusLic Utiity REGULATION. By Herman 
H. Trachsel. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 332 


South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4. 1947, 

538pp. $5. 

Designed primarily for use as a college text- 
book, nearly 200 pages are devoted to such 
administrative problems as depreciation, evalua- 
tion, cost of reproduction, prudent investment, 
rate of return, rate structures, and regulation, 


GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE SURVEY OF THE CITY OF GRAND 
Rapips. By Joseph A. Warren, Jr. Bureau of 
Government, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 1947. 22pp. 

Cope OF THE City oF ApA, OKLAHOMA. City 
Clerk, City Hall, Ada. May, 1947. 95pp. $2. 

COOPERATIVE FROZzEN-Foop LocKER PLANTS; 
ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION. By S. T. 
Warrington and Paul C. Wilkins. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1946. 82pp. 25 cents. 

County Boarps AND Commissions. United 
States Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 
91pp. 50 cents. 

THe DesicN or Forms. Organization and 
Methods Division, Treasury of Great Britain. 
H. M. Stationery Office, York House, Kings- 
way, London, W. C. 2. 1947. 88pp. 75 cents. 

DIRECTORY OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS IN KANSAS. 
The League of Kansas Municipalities, Capitol 
Federal Building, Topeka, Kansas. 1947, 
153pp. $10. 

MEASURING EFFICIENCY OF PHOTOCOPY RE- 
CORDING, Jasper County Tax Economy As- 
sociation, 24 Ramsay Building, Carthage, 
Missouri. May, 1947. 7pp. 

(1) THE ORGANIZATION OF AGENCIES PROVID- 
ING GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES TO THE DIs- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 23pp. (2) EXPLANATION 
OF CHARTS SHOWING THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AGENCIES PROVIDING GOVERNMENTAL SERV- 
ICES TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 3Opp. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1947. 80th Congress, First Session, 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORT ON War MemoriAts. By National 
Commission of Fine Arts. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1947. 17pp. 
15 cents. 

SUMMARY REPORT ON THE JEFFERSON COUNTY 
SuRVEY: THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT IN 
THE BIRMINGHAM METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Alabama, University, Alabama. 1947. 68pp. 
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EDUCATION 


AviATION EDUCATION AND THE CIvIL AERO- 
nauTICS ADMINISTRATION. Office of Aviation 
Training, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 1947. 1Opp. 

SALARIES OF C1Ty-SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1946-47. 
Research division, National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16 Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1947. 23pp. 25 cents. 

Tue TEACHERS’ Pay SITUATION IN NEW 
Jersey; A Research Study on Teacher Com- 
pensation. By Homer E. Scace. New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, 605 Broad 
Street, Newark 2. 1947. 23pp. 


FIRE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Firty-First ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 
AssocraTIon. National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, 
Massachusetts. 1947. 136pp. 


FINANCE 


New CIGARETTE TAXES AND RATE CHANGES. 
National Tobacco Tax Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. July, 1947. 4pp. 50 
cents. 

FEDERAL-STATE TAX CoorDINATION. Division of 
Tax Research, United States Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 1947. 28pp. 

LATEST FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF NEW JERSEY 
Municipa.ities. New Jersey Taxpayers As- 
sociation, 414-17 Broad Street, Bank Build- 
ing, Trenton 8, New Jersey. 1947. 32pp. $1. 

Price List. American Standards Association, 70 
East 45 Street, New York 17. August, 1947. 
24pp. 25 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE First ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE AND Propucts EXHIBIT OF THE NaA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENTAL PuR- 
CHASING. National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, Inc., 730 Jackson Place, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 1947. 27pp. 

REPORT ON COOPERATIVES. Joint State Govern- 
ment Commission, 450 Capitol Building, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 1947. 124pp. 

Sates Tax TOKENS AND Types. Federation of 
Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. Revised Edition, 1947. 3pp. 50 
cents. 

StatE-LocaL HiGHwAy FrnancinG; A REPoRT. 
Joint State Government Commission, 450 
Capitol Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
1947. 242pp. 


HEALTH 


A SumMARY OF THE CHIcAGo — Cook CouNTY 
HEALTH Survey. Advisory Committee, U. S. 
Public Health Service, 54 Hubbard Street, 
Chicago 10. 1947. 100pp. 35 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


MANAGEMENT’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR DIscI- 
PLINE. By H. W. Anderson. Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena. 1947. 7pp. 

PRACTICES IN COLLECTION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF INFORMATION ON HIGHLY TRAINED AND 
SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED 
STATES. National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 194. 138pp. 

VACATION AND SICK LEAVE PRACTICES OF 60 
MICHIGAN MUNICIPALITIES OVER 5,000 Popu- 
LATION. Michigan Municipal League, 205 
South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
1947. 8pp. $1. 

WRITTEN STATEMENTS OF PERSONNEL POLICY. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 247 
Park Avenue, New York. 1947. 36pp. 


PLANNING 


An AIRPORT PROGRAM FOR THE GREATER KANSAS 
City Area. By Giffels & Vallet. City Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 1947. 54pp. 

SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF COMMUNITY 
PLANNING INsTITUTE. Economic Council, 610 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 1947. 59pp. 

Your Home Town’s Future: A MANUAL FOR 
CoMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT. New York State 
Department of Commerce, 112 State Street, 
Albany 7. 1947. 32pp. 


POLICE 


Report ON PoLicE DEVELOPMENTS IN NEW 
ORLEANS 1946-47. By Bruce Smith. Bureau 
of Governmental Research, 918 Carondelet 
Building, New Orleans 12. 1947. 14pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


GARBAGE COLLECTION PRACTICES IN MICHIGAN 
MunlicipatitiEs. Michigan Municipal League, 
205 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
July, 1947. 46pp. $1. 


RECREATION 


RECREATION FACILITIES; STANDARDS. DEFICIEN- 
CIES, RECOMMENDATIONS, Plan Commission, 
City Hall, Kansas City 6, Missouri. June, 
1947. 16pp. 


TRAFFIC 


AUTOMOBILE DRIVER EDUCATION FOR HIGH 
ScHooL StupEeNTs. United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and National Con- 
servation Bureau, 60 John Street, New York. 
1947. 1lpp. 

MAKiNG BETTER USE oF TopDAY’s STREETS. 
Chamber of Commierce of the United States, 
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1615 H Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1947. 44pp. 35 cents. 

OrF-STREET PARKING IN PENNSYLVANIA Mvu- 
NICIPALITIES. Institute of Local Government, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 1947. 53pp. $1. 

SHOULD Cities Go INTO THE PARKING Bust- 
NESS? By D. Grant Mickle. Automotive 
Safety Foundation, 700 Hill Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 1947. 13pp. 


TRAFFIC PERFORMANCE AT URBAN STREET Jy. 
TERSECTIONS. By Bruce D. Greenshields and 
others. Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, 
Strathcona Hall, New Haven, Connecticut. 
1947. 152pp. 

THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL HiGHway Coy. 
FERENCE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CoLorapo, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. April, 1947, 
66pp. 


‘Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


Atexaxves VircintaA (51,574). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager experience. Salary 
$8,500. William T. Wilkins is mayor. 

East Detroit, MICHIGAN (8,584). City Man- 
ager. Desire manager experience with engineer- 
ing degree. Salary $6,000. Charles H. Beaubien, 
acting city clerk. 

FARMINGTON, CONNECTICUT (5,313). City 
Manager. Will inaugurate plan in November 
but would like applications now. Apply Wil- 
liam W. Hoppin, Jr., Selectman, 164 Main 
Street. 

Port Huron, MicuHican (32,759. City Man- 
ager. Previous manager experience required. 
Salary $7,500. Apply Allen R. Hill, City Clerk. 


APPOINTMENTS 


P. H. BEAUVAIS, manager at Manistee, Michi- 
gan, 1918-21; Royal Oak, Michigan, 1921-25; 
Manistique, Michigan, 1936-42, and at Alma, 
Michigan since 1943, has been appointed city 
manager of Allegan, Michigan. 

D. C. Decker, who was the former city 
engineer at Bryan, Ohio, has been appointed 
city manager of Grafton, West Virginia. 

Ross MILLER, city manager of Santa Rosa, 
California, since June, 1946, has been appointed 
manager of Berkeley, California. He was for- 


merly employed by the state government of 
California, and by the League of California 
Cities. 

R. L. VAN Nocker, who has been on leave 
to the Army and who was city manager at 
Albert Lea, Minnesota, from 1933 to 1941, has 
been appointed manager at South Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. 

J. A. WILLMAN, who served as city-county 
public health engineer in Columbus, Georgia, 
since 1940, has been appointed city manager 
of that city. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Woman: Unusual background; thoroughly 
experienced in municipal government; five 
years as chief administrative officer in suburban 
residential city of 16,000 population; would 
like assistant managership in large city; will 
consider full managership in smaller city. 0-1. 

Age 30. Looking for position as apprentice 
to city manager. A. B. from the University of 
Minnesota, 1946, and completed graduate work 
in public administration at the same university 
in 1947. During service in the Army assisted 
in setting up the communications system for a 
battalion. Prefer midwest location. Earl P. 
Wagner, 724 Portage Avenue, South Bend, 
Indiana. 





Important Annual Conferences for 


Municipal Officials 


American Public Works Association — Jack- 
sonville, Florida, October 5-8, 1947. 

International City Managers’ Association — 
Coronado, California, October 5-9, 1947. 

American Public Health Association — At- 
lantic City, October 6-11, 1947. 

American Bar Association and Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute— Conference for 
traffic court judges and prosecutors at North- 
western University Law School — Chicago, 


October 13-17, 1947. 

National Recreation Association — New York, 
October 13-17, 1947. 

American Municipal Association — New 
Orleans, November 2-6, 1947. 

Civil Service Assembly — Dallas, November 
17-20, 1947. 

National Association of Housing Officials — 
New York, November 17-20, 1947. 

National Association of Assessing Officers — 
Miami Beach, Florida, December 1-4, 1947. 

American Public Welfare Association — 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 3-7, 1947. 
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